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TIBERIAS, FROM 


On the borders of Lake Tiberias, 
within the inclosure of the battered 
walls of the city of the same name, is a 
little summit, crowned by the ruins of a 
castle, or fortress, of the time of Herod, 
founder of the city. Within its walls, 
since the time when pilgrimages began, 
have travelers pitched their tents; and 
not the least among its pleasant associa- 
tions is the thought of how many have 
here prayed, and laid them down to sleep, 
or watched from this lookout the sea on 
which Christ walked, and the mountains 
in which he went apart to pray, —lifting 


THE SOUTH-WEST. 


up their eyes unto hills every one of 
which knew the tread of the Saviour’s 
feet. 

It is a place where every stranger 
would love to linger; where every one 
would be struck by the sight of the ruins 
of this proud city, that grew in Christ’s 
own time, and saw the hight of its glory 
when #e was knowing the hight of his 
suffering and shame. 

Much as we enjoyed the old castle, 
however, we did not make it the place 
of our rest, but had our tents pitched 
upon a grassy slope that extended quite 
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to the shore, far enough to the south to 
be beyond the ruins of the old and the 
noise of the new city. 

To encamp near a town is always un- 
pleasant, unless one has a greater desire 
to study the present condition of the 
people than for anything else. No 
sooner are the tents erected than there 
come the women who bring water from 
the fountains, — other women with a fowl], 
perhaps, under each arm, and the corner 
of their mantle concealing a handful of 
eggs. And not these only, but all the 
lame and the halt and the blind, the lep- 
ers and the beggars, the idlers and the 
children, stand about, singly or in groups, 
and beg as long and as loud as circum- 
stances will permit. 

I think sometimes, as they gather 
around us, of the divine Traveler, after 
whom followed, of old, the multitudes of 
afflicted and impotent folk, and realize 
how welcome would be their preseuce 
and their pleading, had we but the power 
to heal and bless. Yet these are our 
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The lake, which we reached in the af- 
ternoon, lay as still and as blue as the 
waters of the Dead Sea. We were on 
its western bank, and opposite lies the 
country of the Gadarenes, and the “steep 
place”? where the swine ran violently ' 
down into the sea. 

Farther north, among the hilis, is the 
spot where were fed the five thousand, 
with the “five loaves and the two small 
fishes.” 

Nearly across must have been an- 
chored the boat that was to take the dis- 
ciples to Capernaum. Doubtless they 
waited there for the Master — who had 
gone away to avoid being made a king 
—to accompany them. They waited as 
late as they could stay and yet arrive at 
home before the commencement of their 
Sabbath.» And when he yet lingered, 
and they, accustomed to his lonely wan- 
derings among the hills, had sailed with- 
out him, then there arose on these waves 
tossing at our feet the storm that made 
them “sore afraid.” 

From the mountains, the mul- 


titudes, eager to reach their homes, 


or places of rest for the Sabbath, 


had all departed. The disciples, 


who were good Jews, and anxious 


to keep the law, had departed also, 


| and Christ, left alone in the silence 


and darkness, took his own way, 


walking upon the sea. 


From this place you can see the 


point where the Jordan pours in 


ALL THAT REMAINS OF CAPERNAUM. 
heritage, —these poor, whom we have 
“always with us.” 


its volume of water, but not the 
other extremity of the sea, where 
it finds egress. 

A little way above the mouth 
of the river, on the eastern bank, 
lay Bethsaida Julias, the rival of 
Tiberias, and glorying, like Tibe- 
rias, in the Roman state and name. 

Just below the mouth was the 
other Bethsaida, where Christ so 
often healed, and where the four 
fishermen dwelt; and, at what is now the 
little village of Tell Hum, was the Caper- 
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naum, that, after his expulsion from Naz- 
areth, during the three most eventful 
years of his life, he called his “own 
city,” and made his home, —the spot 
that witnessed more of his mighty deeds 
than any other place. 

Here he healed the demoniac in the 
synagogue, as recorded in the first chap- 
ter of Mark. Here he cured the mother- 
in-law of Peter (Luke iv.). Here he re- 
stored the paralytic (Matt. ix.), called 
Matthew, cured the centurion’s servant 
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(Luke vii.), raised the daughter of Jairus 
(Mark v.), and obtained the tribute 
money (Matt. xvii.). In this vicinity ma- 
ny of the most powerful of his teachings 
and the most beautiful of his parables 
were spoken, and the most tender of his 
compassions toward men were shown. 
On the Sabbath, in Capernaum’s little 
synagogue, the gift of the Roman cen- 
turion, he taught the people, — many of 
whom had eaten the loaves and fishes 
only the previous day, — concerning the 
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BETHSAIDA JULIAS, FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


“ Bread of Life” that came down from 
heaven, of which if a man eat he shall 
never hunger. 

Here, at his “hard saying,’ many 
went back from being his disciples, and 
after this many followed him to kill him, 
so that he walked no more in Jewry. 

It is vain to attempt to enumerate the 
holy associations that cluster around this 
spot, and particularly round that Caper- 
naum that “repented not for all the 
mighty works that were done in her.” 
They can not be numbered or told. 


) 


There she lies to-day, a mass of black- 
ened ruins, amid which the white but 
shattered stones of the synagogue are 
shining, inhabited only by the Arab, and 
so unsafe that among those broken col- 
umns a pilgrim dare not encamp. 

Much investigation and dispute with 
regard to the site of Capernaum may be 
found in various books, as there are 
three places along the northern end of 
the Lake of Tiberias, all of which have 
some claim to being the ancient city. 
Dr. Porter thinks Tell Hum the ancient 
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Chorazin, but the weight of authority 
seems in favor of its having been Caper- 
naum. 

With our glass we can easily discern, 
along the northern coast, the little town 
of Magdala, the only inhabited spot on 
the plain of Gennesaret, once the most 
thickly populated part of Galilee. The 
city that was the home of Mary Magda- 
lene is now only a small collection of 
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mud huts, that shelter a half-naked and 
miserable people. 

Of all the towns that lay along the 
shore and stretched across the plain of 
Gennesaret, there remain marks of but 
few, and these traces are merely the frag- 
ments left after their destruction. Tibe- 
rias is the only one that stands even par- 
tially, and the shattered walls, and ruined 
castle, and crumbling towers, give evi- 
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dence of the violence of the earthquake 
of 1837.* 

The present city’s aspect is better 
than is usually found among: the towns 
of Palestine, because all the houses are 
of stone, built of the fragments of the 
ancient city. It contains now about two 
thousand inhabitants, of whom eight 
hundred are Jews, the latter composed 
of Russian and Spanish exiles. 

Nothing remains of the splendor of 
Herod’s city, of the famous Golden 


House, of the Forum and the Baths, and 
other adornments that made it more like 
a Grecian or Roman capital than a town 
of Galilee. The columns of the Hot- 
Baths lie scattered for a long distance 
by the sea, lying partly in the water and 
partly upon the beach. 

Beyond them are the hills where Christ 
a second time fed the multitude; and 
around the southern coast, and along the 
Jordan, at that end, were the cities of 
Decapolis, — the ten Greek cities, —in 
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which Christ, whose message of salva- 
tion would not be received in Jewry, 
might teach and dispense the word of 
life. 

One may sit hours and let his eye 
wander over the lake and toward all 
these points, recalling the scenes that 
here took place, almost hearing the 
words here spoken by the Master’s voice, 
that have come down to us through all 
the centuries. 

We went out toward sunset upon the 
water, in a fisherman’s boat, the only 
kind to be found in the vicinity, and 
were carried to our places in the arms 
of the boatmen, who could not coax the 
lumbering skiff high enough on the 
beach, and so made a pier of their own 
strong arms. 

Up to the mouth of the Jordan we 
rowed, or rather drifted, for our men 
used little effort, and thence to near the 
middle of the lake. While there the 
gold of the sunset changed to purple, 
and dark clouds came up swiftly, hiding 
the snow-white Hermon from our sight, 
and making a dull, dark curtain that 
dropped evenly over all the hills. The 
wind arose, lightnings ran from summit to 
summit, and the thunder rumbled among 
the mountains. A shower drenched us, 
and, though using their utmost efforts, it 
was with great difficulty the men suc- 
ceeded in getting us back to our little 
tents on the white beach. 

More than once we were led to re- 
member the voice that bade these storm- 
tossed waves “be still,” while seated at 
our tent door we watched the night come 
down, the sea growing every moment 
wilder, dashing in fury against the shore 
with a sound that was indeed like the 
voice of many waters, — such a roaras I 
had heard only from the ocean itself. 

The tempest drove us inside, and in 
the course of the night drove us out 
again, by blowing our tents about our 
heads. In all our tent-life we had not 
before experienced any night so wild, or 
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storm so furious. Beds, matting, cloth- 
ing, were all alike drenched. The men 
ran toand fro, driving a stake here, tight- 
ening a rope there, and gathering into a 
temporary shelter the poor beasts, pelted 
by the driving storm. 

It was a strange position, at midnight, 
on the shore of the sea, which the black- 
ness hid from our sight, revealing only a 
great writhing mass of shadow, and leav- 
ing us able only to judge of its fierce- 
ness by the mighty surging sounds. It 
was a place to hearken for the “still 
small voice” of the Lord, the “ Peace, 
be still,” that broke over waters as trou- 
bled as these. I count it among the 
grandest experiences in the Holy Land, 
— this thunder-storm on Gennesaret. It 
is one of the things that, like the Mount 
of Olives, like Nazareth and Bethlehem, 
made the Christ seem very near. 

In the morning, little camp-fires — 
glowing coals in an open pan or brazier 
—dried our damp tent-homes and our 
dripping beds. 

The storm had abated, but the rain 
still fell steadily, and the lake, like crys- 
tal the day before, was yellow, and tur- 
bid, and rough. And by its sides, under 
the shelter of our umbrellas, we passed 
the Sabbath day, recalling the Sabbaths 
Jesus had spent by these shores, preach- 
ing in the synagogues, healing the sick, 
feeding the hungry, filling up the time 
with wondrous deeds of mercy and of 
love. 

In the afternoon the sun came out, 
warm and bright, scattering the clouds 
from the hill-tops, drying the water from 
the grass and flowers, making all the 
lake sparkle and gleam in its rays. It 
was as if the sea, having shown us how 
terrible it cow/d be, was now illustrating 
all its loveliness in calm. 

The waters were flushed with hues of 
gold, and purple, and green, reflecting 
the clouds, and the sky, and the hills. 
The billows had died to softest pulse- 
beats, and rose and fell like a heart stirred 
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and quickened by holy thoughts. 


flowers of the brightest shades. 


On 
the beach, white and dry, we gathered 
tiniest shells, and on the higher shore 


Mount Hermon shone and glistened 
in the sun, and the other mountains, 
wrapped in luminous mists, seemed 
clothed in something that I said softly 


MOUNT HERMON FROM NEAR TIBERIAS, 


in my heart was like the “beauty of ho- 
liness.” 

Later the moon came out, and as I 
watched the silvery lines of light that 
mirrored her track through the heaven, it 
seemed as if the sea must be wearing 
just that wondrous calm in order to 


mark in glistening rays of light like 
these His path, whose place was high 
up in the holiest heaven ; as if His foot- 
prints must have given it the smooth- 
ness of the sea of glass, and the glory 
of the golden street. 


DESOLATION. 


Tuy sad and weary child, O Lord, 
Unto thine altar clings, 

And seeks a sheltering home beneath 
The shadow of thy wings. 


My heart is dark and desolate, 
And utterly alone ; 

It has no earthly resting-place, 
It seeks thy heavenly throne. 


DESOLATION. Fl 


Look down, O Lord, the Comforter, 
And pity my distress, 

Reach forth thy soothing, helping hand, 
My sorrowing soul to bless. 


I raise my tearful eyes above, 
And see around thee stand 

The souls my heart is breaking for, 
Safe in the tearless land. 


I thank thee that they rest in thee, 
Life’s toilsome journey o’er ; 

Our heavy burdens can oppress 
Their tranquil hearts no more. 


I know my path leads upward too; 
Heaven ’s nearer every day ; 

Oh, teach my weary soul to bear 
The sorrows of the way! 


Take thou the heart that loved to cling 
To those dear gifts of thine, 

And tenderly around thy heart 
Its broken tendrils twine. 


O Christ! thy love alone the void 
Which death hath made can fill ; 
I clasp thy hand, severely kind ; 
I trust thy holy will. 


I give my aching, lonely heart, 
My saddened life, to thee ; 

To follow thee, and win thy smile, 
My steadfast aim shall be. 


I take the cup thy blessed hand 
Hath given me to drink; 

My heart accepts its bitterness, 

- And would not quail nor shrink. 


Only, O Lord, in tender love, 
Within my soul abide, 

And while I tread the thorny path, 
Be ever at my side. 


So shall I find the needed strength 
To go where thou hast gone, — 

Take up the burden of my life, 
And bear it calmly on. 


So shall I learn what thou wouldst teach, 
And on my night of grief 

Thy love shall rise, a morning star, 
A pledge of sweet relief. A. 
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ALICE CAMERON’S EXPERIENCE. 


BY MISS MARY E. ATKINSON, 


I. 
SABBATH NIGHT. 

A GIRL and boy were sitting on the 
doorstep of a pleasant house in the 
country. It was a lovely Sabbath eve- 
ning, balmy and still, and the garden was 
full of moonlight and leafy shadows. 
Awhile before, the village bells, half a 
mile away, had rung for nine o’clock, 
but now there was no sound except the 
ripple of the river at the foot of the hill, 
—a music which never ceased to fill the 
air around that fair New-England home. 
Both were silent; or, if the boy spoke 
now and then of lessons, or fishing, of 
his new sloop, with her little white sail 
and tiny flag, or of any other sport, past 
or present, he met with so little response 
from his sister that the conversation 
soon dropped, and his thoughts went 
their way, and Alice’s theirs. 

Presently their mother came to the 
door, a candle in each hand. “Come, 
children, it is your bed-time. Here are 
your lights. Good-night.” 

“JT don’t want any candle,” said Fred. 
“T’m going to bed by moonlight. See 
if I’m not up bright and early to try my 
new boat. Hurrah for Monday morn- 
Good-night ;” and he went whist- 
ling up-stairs, and the sound of his door, 
banged carelessly behind him, was heard, 
while Alice still lingered, with her can- 
dle in her hand, at the sitting-room door, 
looking wistfully at her father, who sat 
by the table reading the Missionary 
Herald, and at her mother, whose busy 
hands were half-unconsciously putting 
to rights the things which somebody 
had displaced as usual. In truth, she 


ing! 


was wishing that her father would lay: 


aside his reading and speak to her, as, 
being deacon of the church and one of 
the examining committee, he must have 
spoken to those young friends of hers, 
who were admitted to the communion 


.to fulfill it. 


that day, or that her mother would fol- 
low her out of the room, and say, “I 
want to talk with you, my daughter.” 

But Mrs. Cameron was not aware of 
the longing in the young girl’s heart for 
some word of guidance which might 
show her the way to Jesus, and she only 
said, “ Don’t be late in setting the table 
to-morrow morning, Alice, as you were 
yesterday.” So Alice answered, ‘“ No, 
mother,” and went up to her room. 
Then she took her Bible and read over 
the Sunday-school lesson of the day. 
The words over which she paused the 
longest were those simple and easy 
ones, ‘Come unto me.” 

Miss Blake, Alice’s regular teacher, 
had been absent that day, and Miss Bell 
had taught the class. Her earnest words 
had reached the heart of one, at least, 
among the scholars, and, noticing Alice’s 
intent and eager look, she had said to 
her, “Come unto him to-day, and give 
yourself to him before you sleep to- 
night. Will you?” and Alice, with a 
full heart, had answered, “ Yes.” 

This promise had been her one 
thought ever since, and now that the day 
was so nearly done, it rested like a heavy 
burden upon her conscience, chiefly be- 
cause she did not exactly know how 
It was no new desire, this 
wish to become the disciple of Christ, 
only she had always until to-day said 
“ sometime ;”? but when she made that 
promise, her whole heart said “ow.” 
All the afternoon and evening the ques- 
tion of her soul had been, “ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” Her own in- 
tention was to do his will. What a com- 
fort it would have been to the poor anx- 
ious child, as she silently undressed, put 
out her candle, and knelt beside her 
bed, if she could have known that this 
was becoming a servant of Christ; if 
she could have understood that “ con- 
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version is the consent of the soul to 
God.” 

But she prayed with fervor, and then 
wept because she could not know that 
her prayer was heard. She could hardly 
have told what it was that she expected. 
Had she been asked if she thought that 
Christ would answer audibly or give a 
visible sign of her acceptance, she would 
-have said, “Oh no! I had no such 
thought as that!” Perhaps it was an 
indefinite anticipation of some over- 
whelming emotion, some violent change 
of feeling, or sudden transport of joy. 
But none such came, and her solemnity 
deepened into sadness and disappoint- 
ment; then her thoughts wandered, and 
she tried in vain to fix them, until she 
fell fast asleep. God’s angels watched 
over his child, who did not know her 
Father, but doubted his forgiving love, 
and felt as if she were far away from 
him. 

As the hours wore on, she sank upon 
the floor in the deep, heavy sleep of 
childhood, nor woke till the morning 
light shone full upon her through her 
eastward window. With a feeling of 
self-dissatisfaction and distress she went 
about her daily duties with all a Chris- 
tian’s sense of responsibility, without a 
Christian’s hope and comfort. 

When Deacon Cameron had read his 
“Herald” that Sabbath evening, he 
leaned back in his arm-chair and re- 
viewed the day. He had led the devo- 
tions of his family at morning and eve- 
ning, he had expounded a passage of 
Scripture to his Bible-class, he had min- 
istered at the Lord’s table, he had prayed 
and exhorted at the evening meeting. 
He thought of the Master’s command, 
“Feed my sheep,” and not with pride, 
but with gratitude, he felt that he had 
obeyed it. And so he had, but the Mas- 
ter said also, “Feed my lambs.” Now, 
the sheep feed in flocks, but the little 
lambs must be cared for tenderly, one by 
one. And even so must the parent and 


Sabbath-school teacher care for his 
charge, praying for them, talking with 
them, leading them to Jesus, soul by 
soul. 

When Mrs, Cameron prayed for her 
children that night, if any recollection 
crossed her mind that she had never 
spoken to them personally about their 
need of a Saviour, and the good news 
of life in him, she put away the thought, 
saying, “ They go to church and to Sun- 
day school, and we have prayers morn- 
ing and evening; and it is so hard to 
speak of such things in one’s own fam- 
ily!” 

ge 
A VISIT TO MISS BLAKE. 


ALICE’s heavy heart clouded her usu- 
ally sunny brow. “Do try to have your 
mind on what you are about!” her mo- 
ther said to her more than once; and 
when, at last, Fred, quite out of patience 
with her abstracted look and half-at- 
tention to the exciting story of his new 
sloop’s first voyage, exclaimed, “I do 
declare, Al, there’s no use talking to 
you; you are as cross as a bear!” she 
escaped to her own room to hide her 
tears, and, throwing herself upon her 
knees beside the bed, she sobbed out 
a sorrowing prayer for pardon and re- 
newal. 

Day after day went on with little re- 
lief, and Alice began to feel that she 
must go to some one for sympathy and 
advice. To whom should a child turn 
at such atime but to father and mother? 
Yet at the first thought of telling them 
of her feelings a little chill came over 
her. The excuse which the mother had 
made to her own conscience availed 
also for the child. “It is so hard to 
speak to, any one at home.” She did 
not know how often her father, who 
seemed absorbed in business, and her 
mother, who appeared buried in house- 
hold cares, thought of and prayed for 
her, or she would not so have turned 
away now. 
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She would have gone to Miss Bell, 
but she had left the village. Though 
often there among her rélatives, she was 
not a resident of the place, and was now 
beyond her reach. She would have 
been glad if her minister or the superin- 
tendent had spoken to her, but was far 
too diffident to address either of them 
upon the subject of her own fears and 
difficulties. 

She must go, she concluded, to Miss 
Blake. So one afternoon she called at 
her boarding-place, and soon was sitting, 
with trembling heart, in the prim little 
parlor, wondering how she should intro- 
duce the subject, and feeling half sorry 
she had come. But there was no time 
for change of purpose now, for Miss 
Blake entered, with her little, old-fash- 
ioned courtesy, which had been so well 
drilled into her half a century before that 
she could never omit it. She gave Alice 
a kind welcome, and, sitting down be- 
side her, asked her a multitude of ques- 
tions about home and school, and her 
young friends. Alice answered them 
rather indifferently, her mind bent on 
her one purpose in coming here. 

“JT was ill last Sunday,” remarked 
Miss Blake, after a pause which Alice 
had not the courage to break, “and was 
unable to attend church or Sabbath 
school; but Miss Bell has taught my 
class so often, that you girls must feel 
almost as much at home with her as 
with me, I am sure.” 

She paused, but Alice was quite una- 
ble to reply. Her eyes filled with tears 
at the remembrance of that lesson, the 
deep feeling of that hour, her promise 
to give herself to Christ, and the dreary 
days which had passed since then. 

Miss Blake looked at her over her 
spectacles, first with wonder and then 
with sympathetic interest. “My dear 
child,” she said, “something troubles 
you. Are you concerned about your 
soul’s salvation?” 
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Alice bowed silently, her tears flow- 
ing faster now. 

“Have you experienced a change of 
heart?” 

She shook her head. 

“Have you deep conviction of sin?” 

“J don’t know.” 

“St. Paul called himself the chief of 
sinners,” remarked Miss Blake, “and 
Job said, ‘I abhor myself, and repent 
in dust and ashes.’ Do you feel this?” 

“TI am afraid not,” answered Alice, 
who had thought more of the present 
and future than of the past. 

“Do you desire to become a Chris- 
tian?” 

“ Oh, yes !” said Alice, earnestly. 

“ Why ?” 

This was a question which Alice had 
never asked herself, and, unable now to 
analyze her motives, she was at a loss 
for an answer. At length she said, “I 
want to go to heaven when I die. L 
have thought more about it since Lizzie 
Fisher died. I am sure she has gone 
to heaven, and I want to go there 
too.” 

“But, my dear,” said Miss Blake, 
“is not that a very selfish motive for 
coming to Jesus? You should come to 
him because he is worthy of your love 
and claims your service, not because 
you want to gain something by it.” 

Alice sighed. There was along pause, 
and she grew more and more distressed, 
feeling as if Miss Blake thought there 
was no hope for such as she. 

“Do you study your Bible, and pray?” 
Miss Blake asked, at length. 

“Yes ; every day.” 

“Do you enjoy these exercises?” 

Alice thought how many tears she 
had shed at such times, and what a 
hopeless discouragement had often been 
in her heart, and so she answered faint- 
ly, * No.” 

“Some wise and good men have 
thought,” said her teacher, “that the 
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prayers of the wicked are an abomina- 
tion unto the Lord, and so no one 
should pray until he is converted; but 
such are not my views. I believe you 
should pray, and God will hear your 
prayer, though many have to seek a 
long time first. The ways of Provi- 
dence are mysterious. I hope you are 
one of the elect. I am glad to see that 
you are awakened to a sense of your 
soul’s danger; and if you go on, and 
pray, and wait, you will be accepted.” 

Here she paused, and Alice rose to 
go. She did not feel encouraged and 
strengthened as she had hoped, and 
went sadly home. 

And so Miss Blake, through igno- 
rance, “made the heart of the righteous 
sad.” A child came to ask the way, 
and she answered, “Keep on looking 
about in the dark.” Why should the 
child be sent among the same rough 
stones and tangled briars over which 
the woman once stumbled? There is 
but one way, even Christ, to know whose 
love was what the child’s heart longed 
for unconsciously. 


III. 
THE) PICNIC. 


“ Why, grandfather,” said Miss Bell, 
“are you going to the picnic, too?” 

“Yes, yes,” answered the cheery 
old man. “TI like to see the little folks 
enjoying themselves. And who knows,” 
he added, “ but the Master may give me 
an opportunity to say a word in season 
to some of his little ones ?” 

So they went to the Sunday-school 
picnic together, and saw the merry 
crowd in the beautiful grove, and en- 
tered into the gayety of the scene. 
Alice Cameron was there. When Miss 
Bell first saw her she was riding a 
shaggy pony about under the trees, 
laughing merrily as she dodged the 
branches or lost her hat on a drooping 
bough. The breeze had blown her 


pretty hair about her face, and her eyes 
shone with pleasant excitement, as she 
alighted on a mossy bank, exclaiming, 
“Now, Clara, it’s your turn!” and 
helped her friend up on the rough little 
animal. 

Then, seeing Miss Bell, she pushed 
back her curls and went to her, with 
her cheeks flushing a deeper color as 
deeper thoughts came back upon her 
heart. Miss Bell remembered that Sab- 
bath afternoon, too, and wished she knew 
whether the child’s earnestness was any- 
thing more than a passing interest; but 
she said to herself, ‘ Children don’t want 
to have serious subjects intruded upon 
them at their play-times ;” so, though 
Alice lingered beside her wistfully, she 
said nothing to her on the subject which 
was uppermost in the hearts of both. 

Dear old Mr. Bell was wiser, when he 
found Alice, an hour or two after, sitting 
alone upon a great rock which over- 
looked the distant water. 

“Give me your hand, my child,” he 
said. “I want to come and enjoy this 
beautiful prospect with you.” 

“Tts beautiful,” said Alice, softly ; 
“those little ships, far away, look as if 
they were going to sail in between the 
white clouds into heaven.” 

“ Yes,” answered the old man; “and 
do you know, little Alice, that I think I 
am like those ships? I have sailed 
across this sea of life ; I must be almost 
over ; I’m waiting for some little open- 
ing into heaven.” His face was radi- 
ant as he spoke, and Alice looked up 
into it with loving wonder. He went 
on. ‘“ But there’s no knowing for whom 
those blessed gates will open first. It 
might be for you, little Alice.” 

“ But how can I tell if I am ever go- 
ing there?” she asked, anxiously and 
tearfully. 

“Thank God,” he said, “we need 
never be in doubt where we are going ;” 
and he took her hand in his tenderly, 
and asked, “ Do you love Jesus ?” 
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“T think I do,” she said. “I’m sure 
I should if I could know him.” 

“ He knows and loves you, little one. 
Have you given yourself to him?” 

“J don’t know,” said Alice, with the 
sad, perplexed look coming back to her 
face. ‘I wish I did know.” 

“Tt is easy to know,” said the old 
man, kindly. “Did you ever tell him 
you knew you were a sinful child, and 
were lost unless he saved you? Did you 
ever ask him to forgive your sins and 
save your soul?” 

“Oh, yes; often and often.” 

“ And you know he is able and will- 
ing?” 

“Yes,” said Alice. 

“Then are you not forgiven and 
saved ?” 

“J don’t know. How can I know?” 

“The only way any one knows is by 
taking Christ at his word. Why, child, 
you would trust even me! If I prom- 
ised to do something for you if you 
needed it, and I were absent from you, 
and you wrote me a letter and told me 
that you needed that thing, how soon 
would you begin to feel that it was all 
right, —as soon as you knew I had the 
letter, or when you had the proofs and 
receipts in your hands?” 

“As soon as you had the letter,” Al- 
ice answered, a gleam of hope brighten- 
ing up her eyes. 

“Well, now,” said the old man, “ Christ 
says he will do that great thing for you 
if you come and ask. Don’t you be- 
lieve he has done it?” 

* But how can I knowI came right?” 

“ Did you mean what you said ?” 

“Yes, indeed ; indeed I did.” 

“That’s all. Do you think Christ 
would make the conditions so hard that 
no one could tell whether he had asked 
right or not? Only, my child, if you 
take Christ as your Saviour, you must 
also take him as your Master. You 
must not set out to have your own way 
any more, but in everything, large and 
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small, to do his way. Have you made 
up your mind to that ?” 

“That’s what I want to do,” said 
Alice, “for, of course, his way is right. 
I do try to do what I think he wishes.” 

“My dear child,” said the good old 
man, solemnly but joyously, “shall I 
tell you what you had better do next? 
Give humble and hearty thanks to the 
Lord Jesus Christ for forgiving your 
sins, for saving your soul, and for set- 
ting your feet in the way to heaven.” 

Alice looked up, with a great light 
beaming in her soul. ‘Oh, is that com- 
ingto him? Have I truly come to him? 
May I really believe that he has taken 
mewn. 

“My child, you have taken him, have 
you not, to be your only Saviour, and in- 
tend to serve him, all your life long, as 
your only King and Lord ?” 

“I never knew I could take him,” 
said Alice. “I was waiting for him to 
take me. But I have asked him to save 
my soul, and I am trying to obey him.” 

“Then give him thanks, for he was 
always ready and waiting to take you.” 

Alice bowed her head upon the 
strong hand which held hers in loving 
clasp, and tears fell softly as she felt the 
soothing rest of trust take the place of 
the trouble and anxiety which had dis- 
tressed her heart through weary days 
and nights ; and moment by moment the 
light in her soul revealed the meaning 
of things till now hidden from her. At 
length she looked up into the kind eyes 
of him who had been praying for her in 
this interval of silence, and said, ear- 
nestly, — 

“1 thank you, oh, I thank you so 
much! I understand it all better now. 
I understand what Christ says better. 
I think I begin to know him, and I am 
very sure I love him.” 

The old man kissed the sweet young 
lips, and said, “ Keep close to him, my 
child. Go to him when you are afraid 
you are going wrong, and keep close 
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hold of him. Be sure he loves you, and 
be sure you trust him always.” 

Well, that Sabbath-school picnic was 
a pleasant one, and many a child and 
many a teacher kept pleasant memories 
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of it; but no young heart enjoyed it 
more than did old Mr. Bell; and to Al- 
ice it was the beginning of all the heav- 
enly sunshine of her life. 
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WALKING down our village street one 
evening in the early twilight, 1 saw my 
young friend, Hugh B , lounging un- 
der the trees before his father’s mansion, 
with a cigar in his mouth. 

I stood still, in utter astonishment. I 
had thought this young friend immacu- 
late in principle, and as I knew he had 
never been encouraged by precept or ex- 
ample at home to use the “nicotian 
weed,” I wondered at the sight before 
me. Besides, I had picked out Hugh 
for a minister, and fully believed he was 
going to be one of the right sort; and 
my bright hopes were sadly overcast by 
that cloud of smoke curling up from his 
lips. 

“ Good-evening,” said he, cheerily, 
with a dainty tip of the cigar, and an 
aside whiff, as if he wished not to offend 
me by the odor. 

“J am amazed!” was all I could say. 

“ At what, pray?” 

“ Hugh, I thought you repudiated to- 
bacco.” 

“Once,” he answered curtly, with an- 
other whiff; “‘ but now I have adopted.” 

I was speechless. I believe I should 
not have been mere amazed if I had 
waked from a dream and found myself 
smoking. But when the first shock of 
surprise had passed away, I pondered 
in my heart what I could do to save this 
estimable young man from such a dis- 
graceful, ruinous practice. 

“He is an intelligent, fair-minded, 
honest person,” I said to myself; “I will 
appeal to his reason.” The next day I 
sent for him, and, snugly cornered in my 
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study, we talked on this wise. I was 
deeply in earnest. 

“¢ Come, now, and let us reason to- 
gether, saith the Lord.’ In the Bible, 
my dear young friend, God is represent- 
ed as appealing to our rational nature 
in matters of the highest interest. He 
does not control us by stern, arbitrary 
law, as children, too young to know how 
to refuse the evil and choose the good, 
or as machines, without life and intelli- 
gence. He condescends to argument 
and amplification of the subject in hand, 
spreading before the mind the right and 
the wrong, the good and the evil, the 
motives for the one and against the 
other, and then leaves the understanding, 
the common sense, the moral percep- 
tions, to discern and choose. ‘ Produce 
your cause, saith the Lord; bring forth 
your strong reasons, saith the King of 
Jacob.’ 

“ Why was our intellect given us: but 
that by it we might shape our destiny, 
and secure our happiness, by consider- 
ing laws and their consequences, causes 
and their effects, facts and their argu- 
ments? Brute instinct would be a far 
safer guide for man than reason blinded 
by passion, stupefied by appetite, per- 
verted by selfishness, and so either un- 
used or misused. 

“Therefore, as the prophet said on 
one occasion to the wayward Israelites, 
so now, my young friend, I would say to 
you, ‘Stand still, that I may reason with 
you.’ Is TOBACCO A GOOD OR AN EVIL? 
For if it be good, it is very good, and 
therefore to be adopted by all, young 
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and old, men and women, ministers and 
people; but if evil, very evil, and not 
to be in any manner used, it is so evil. 
Now let us prove ourselves the sensible, 
rational creatures God made us to be. 
Let us intelligently canvass the subject, 


bringing to its contemplation an open_ 


eye, a candid mind, an unbiased judg- 
ment, good, practical common sense. 
This is not to be a Bible argument, for 
the Bible says nothing about tobacco. 
If it did, we should have nothing to do 
but to fall back upon its authoritative 
word. But this is a matter upon which 
we are to depend upon our reason, guid- 
ed, of course, by the general principles 
given us in that holy book, aided by facts 
which have come under our own obser- 
vation, or such as are authenticated by 
wise, scientific, and upright men, and 
swayed by arguments drawn legitimately 
from these. In this way, we shall un- 
doubtedly come to the truth, and the 
truth, Hugh, shall make us free. For if 
we find it right to use the article in ques- 
tion, we shall then be at perfect liberty 
in its use; if we find it wrong, we can 
never have a true liberty until we utterly 
abandon it.” . 

“JT am ready,” responded my young 
friend; ‘but first let us lay down the 
general Scripture principles which you 
say are to guide our reason in its choice, 
and suffer me to begin: ‘Every crea- 
ture of God is good.’” 

“Finish the passage,” I said, after 
waiting some time for him to go on. 
‘Every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be refused, 1F it be received 
with thanksgiving. For it is sanctified 
by the word of God and prayer” Can 
you without profanation apply these sa- 
cred words toa mere selfish indulgence ? 
Your argument in favor would be mine 
against the practice. So is this, ‘Wheth- 
er, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God.’ 
You can not use tobacco in this conse- 
crated spirit. Again, ‘ Know ye not that 
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ye are the temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any 
man defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy ; for the temple of God is 
holy, which temple are ye.’ ‘Ye are 
bought with a price; therefore glorify 
God in your body and in your spirit, 
which are God’s.’ lf the body is en- 
feebled and polluted by such a habit, by 
any vile habit, do we not plainly violate 
this sacred obligation? ‘I beseech you, 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service.’ The 
ancient Jews were required, you know, 
to bring a sacrifice without blemish. 
‘But ye snuffed at it, saith the Lord of 
hosts, and ye brought that which was 
torn, and the lame, and the sick; thus 
ye brought an offering: should I accept 
this at your hand? saith the Lord. But 
cursed be the deceiver who voweth, and 
sacrificeth unto the Lord a corrupt thing ; 
for I am a great King, saith the Lord of 
hosts.’ Now do not we also offend the 
majesty of Heaven if we present an of- 
fering which we daily and willfully im- 
pair and defile ? Heed also the apostle’s 
injunctions. ‘Let us cleanse ourselves 
from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 
perfecting holiness in the fear of the 
Lord ;’ ‘Add to your faith, virtue ; and 
to virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, 
temperance ;’ also, ‘ Finally, brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are ‘lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.’” 

“But you are begging the question,” 
remonstrated Hugh. “ You are assum- 
ing the use of tobacco to be wrong and 
self-polluting before we have proved it.” | 

“By no means. The rules I have 
laid down will apply in either case. The 
practice must be either right or wrong. 
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If it is right to smoke and chew, then it 
is wrong not to doit. If the habit isa 
desirable and useful one, then it should 
be enjoined on all as a duty, and our 
Christian character is not complete with- 
out it. Ifit be pure, and lovely, and of 
good report, we should all think on it, 
and accept it. Let us examine it, then, 
carefully and candidly. 

“ The child is told that fire will burn. 
He does not believe it, until, having put 
his hand into the blaze, he feels the pain. 
Now he no longer doubts; he knows, 
and perverse indeed, or senseless, would 
the veriest infant be considered, who 
should persist in playing with fire after 
such an argument. Natural laws will 
not be stayed in their straight-forward 
course for our curiosity, our unbelief, or 
our willfulness. If we transgress, we 
must suffer the penalty. Ignorance may 
mitigate the moral consequences, may 
make our guilt and condemnation less 
severe, but the natural, physical results 
will not be in the least abated. If we 
throw ourselves from a precipice, we are 
dashed to pieces. If we drink poison, 
we die. If we consume our vital ener- 
gies by any excess, we must lie down in 
inaction and uselessness. 

“You, of course, will acknowledge the 
importance of understanding the nature 
and consequences of our daily habits. 
How foolish and stupid, or wicked, are 
we, when we shut our eyes, and rush 
blindly forward, hoping to escape the 
penalty of sin! Ostrich-like, we may 
hide our head in the sand, but this will 
not secure us from the inevitable pun- 
ishment which follows every violation of 
law. If we take poison, it will do its 
work in our system, despite our wishes 
and prayers to the contrary. And now 
I affirm, without any qualification, that 
tobacco is a poison.” 

_ “Wonderfully slow in its action,” said 
Hugh, archly. 

“Sure, though. The chemist has ana- 

lyzed it, and neither you nor I will pre- 
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sume to question-the demonstrations of 
science. The chemist tells us that the 
prominent ingredients by which all the 
varied effects of tobacco are produced, 
are three in number, —a volatile oil and 
a volatile alkali, which exist in the natu- 
ral leaf, and an empyreumatic oil which 
is produced during the burning of it in 
the pipe or cigar. All of these possess 
narcotic and very poisonous qualities. 
Thus three active chemical agents unite 
their influence to produce the baleful ef- 
fects experienced by the consumer, in 
variable proportions. The two first act 
more directly on the chewer, the last on 
the smoker. 

“T read somewhere the other day a 
statement which was quite new to me, 
and which accounts for the increasing 
popularity of the pipe over the cigar. 
The pipe serves as the still where this 
empyreumatic oil is produced, and where 
it is, in a great measure, retained. The 
Turkish and Indian pipes are so con- 
structed as to make the smoke pass 
slowly through water, and thus a large 
proportion of these active ingredients 
is arrested, and the smoke is conveyed 
to the mouth and throat ina milder form. 
The reservoir of the German meerschaum 
retains the grosser portions of the oil, 
and the long stem of the Russian pipe 
has a similar effect; while the cigar, 
especially when smoked to the end, dis- 
charges everything into the mouth of 
the smoker, and, if he retains the saliva, 
gives him the benefit of the united ac- 
tion of all the three narcotic substances 
together. You see, therefore, that the 
cigar is far more hurtful than other 
methods of smoking. 

“ Now, if you desire it, you can ex- 
periment for yourself. Put one drop of 
this oil, which the chemist tells us is 
produced by the burning of the leaf, 
upon the tongue of your favorite dog, 
and watch its effect. You may be dis- 
tressed at seeing the spasms of apparent 
suffering, but these will not last long. In 
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ten minutes the poor creature will be 
dead. Steep a few leaves of the plant, 
and ahalf-teaspoonful of the decoction will 
destroy the life of any animal to which 
you may administer it. But you will 
have to use more than persuasion to get 
a cat or a dog, a pig or a rabbit, to par- 
take of the luxury. Animal instinct re- 
pudiates poison. Puncture your own 
skin with a surgeon’s needle dipped into 
the oil, and in a few minutes you will be 
beyond the power of argument and 
reason. History tells us of the poisoned 
arrows of the Mexican Indians, which 
carried death to every poor victim they 
pierced. The points of those deadly 
arrows were only dipped ina strong tinc- 
ture of tobacco. A favorite artifice of 
soldiers in some cases has been to disa- 
ble themselves from duty simply by 
moistening a tobacco-leaf and applying 
it to the arm-pit, which causes imme- 
diate and alarming sickness. 

“ Tf you don’t care to try experiments 
which have been already repeatedly 
made, refer to your own observation, to 
your own experience. Did not your first 
attempt at smoking produce illness ?” 

My young friend laughed, but honestly 
replied, “ Yes, it did, and a ludicrous af- 
fair it was all round. Four of us college 
boys, all new hands, got together one 
night on purpose to learn the gentleman- 
ly art of handling and smoking a cigar. 
The practice was comical enough, but 
the effects! But then it didn’t really 
harm us, and we were never ill after- 
wards.” 

“Better if you had followed the ex- 
ample of the illustrious Napoleon I. in 
this particular. He never could, or 
never would, learn. In Egypt he pre- 
tended to smoke, in order to please the 
Egyptians by adopting their customs. 
But history tells us he never could light 
his pipe himself. It was his mameluke 
Roustan’s duty to set it going. If his 
master let it go out again, why, matches 
or charcoal were not very expensive. 
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“ Afterwards the Persian ambassador 
presented him with a very handsome 
pipe, and he ordered his valet-de-chambre 
Constant to fill and light it. The fire 
being applied to the mouth of the bowl, 
all that remained was to make the to- 
bacco catch ; but in the way his majesty 
set about it, no smoke would ever have 
appeared. Hesimply closed and opened 
his mouth without drawing his breath in 
the least. ‘ Whatis the matter?’ he ex- 
claimed, at last. ‘ There is no getting it 
lighted!’ Constant ventured to observe 
that the emperor did not proceed ex- 
actly in the usual way, and showed him 
how to go to work; but he proved an 
inapt scholar. Tired at last of useless 
efforts, he blurted out, ‘ Constant, do you 
light the pipe; I cannot.’ It was done, 
and returned to him with the steam well 
up. Scarcely had he drawn a whiff, 
when the smoke, which he did not know 
how to get rid of, went down his throat, 
coming out again through his nose and 
into his eyes. As soon as he had re- 
covered his breath, ‘Take it away,’ he 
gasped ; ‘take it away! What an in- 
fection! What a set of pigs they must 
be! It has turned my stomach!’ He 
was ill for more thanan hour afterwards, 
and then renounced for ever a pleasure 
so questionable. It seems you were 
more ambitious than Napoleon, but in 
no very noble pursuit. In such a case, 
I consider the want of perseverance the 
greater virtue.” 

“Well,” laughed Hugh, who seemed, 
to my great annoyance, to consider the 


_matter in a very trifling way, “as I said 


before, it acts as a poison very slowly, 
when we consider the thousands and 
tens of thousands who use it. We can 
afford to dally with a poison which gives 
so much pleasure and comfort, when the 
reckoning is so far away.” 

“It is not so far away as you imagine, 
or, rather, as you try to believe, my dear~ 
young friend. I can give you the testi- 
mony of scores of physicians on this 
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point ; and who is not inclined to credit 
the opinion of the thoroughly educated, 
long-tried physician? You will ac- 
knowledge, without doubt, that you have 
to be extremely careful in its use; yes, 
so careful not to swallow the juice, or 
inhale the smoke, that, to save your life, 
you have to sacrifice your good manners, 
your habits of neatness, your sense of 
delicacy, and the esteem of your more 
refined and polite associates. Is it not 
so? To save your life, in short, you 
have to forfeit your reputation as a gen- 
tleman. ‘All that a man hath will he 
give for his life,’ said Solomon, and this 
is very appropriately applied here.” 

Hugh looked upinamazement. ‘ What 
in the world are you driving at now?” 
said he. “IJ should think you were. 
rather strong in your assertions.” 

“Yet not more strong than true, as I 
can prove to you. I was in the city not 
long since, and in the stage I noticed a 
young man of very gentlemanly appear- 
ance, who kept spitting, spitting, to the 
great annoyance of a young lady who 
sat opposite. She pulled up her silk dress 
and drew in on her own side, and fidget- 
ed about considerably. I couldn’t help 
remarking as J sat next her, and observed 
all that was going on, ‘ That gentleman 
seems to annoy you very much, miss.’ 
‘Gentleman !’ she exclaimed; ‘he’s no 
gentleman, or he wouldn’t do that ;’ 
and the expression of disgust on her 
pretty face I shall not soon forget. Now 
that young man could have swallowed 
that tobacco-impregnated saliva, but it 
would, very probably, have cost him his 
life. Tosave his life he sacrificed his 
character as a gentleman. You meet a 
lady while a cigar is in your mouth, and 
enter into conversation with her. You 
can not inhale the smoke, but must 
puff, puff, puff, either into her face, or 
into the atmosphere around, making it 
unfit for her to breathe. But what else 
can you do? Ladies complain a good 
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and vulgarity of the other sex, and, I 
think, justly, for when the street, the car, 
the steamboat-deck, and even the omni- 
bus floor, are made so foul that a lady 
can not sit or tread with comfort, and the 
pure air of heaven is rendered absolute- 
ly unwholesome, they ought to complain. 
If they only knew, however, that such 
impolitenesses were the safeguards of 
life, that, but for these outlets, their 
smoking and chewing friends would be 
lying in convulsions at their feet, or ex- 
piring before their eyes, they would 
doubtless more readily forgive.” 

“ You are too hard on us, I declare,” 
exclaimed Hugh. ‘Do you mean to 
say that no smoker can be a gentleman ? 
Rather a severe assertion. Look round 
for a moment through the circle of your 
acquaintance. Are you prepared to say 
that Mr. A. or Dr. B. or Rev. C. C., and 
hosts of others I could name, are not 
gentlemen ?” 

“IT say without hesitation, that the 
habit is not a gentlemanly one, and can 
not by any construction be made so. 
Every gentleman who condescends to 
smoke, or chew, or take snuff, which is 
a custom less in vogue than the other 
two, and far less than it used to be, cer- 
tainly lowers his standard of refinement 
and politeness considerably, before he 
can reconcile himself to such a filthy 
practice and its accompanying disgust- 
ing usages.” 

“Well, I suppose we must swallow 
this with the best grace we can. But 
revolting as the use of tobacco seems to 
you, I must insist it is not a killing act. 
The poison, virulent as it is, does not 
destroy life very rapidly, and we may 
hope for a moderately long space in 
which to enjoy and to work, before its 
final termination.” 

“Not so fast, Hugh. Notwithstand- 
ing the slow and insidious manner in 
which it poisons the vitals and under- 
mines the constitution, it is yet comput- 
ed by intelligent physicians that in the 
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United States twenty thousand die every 
year from the use of tobacco; and in 
Germany, one half of the deaths occur- 
ring between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty-five originate in the same evil 
practice. You fancy you puff away in 
the smoke all the tobacco in your pipe 
or cigar. But you can not help inhaling 
a portion of it. If you did not, what 
would be the use of smoking? Where 
would be the delightful, tranquillizing ef- 
fects of which you fondly discourse? 
Of course you mean to get enough of 
the inherent qualities of the tobacco to 
produce the solace and pleasure you de- 
sire, at the same time that you are 
careful, as you think, not to retain so 
much as to injure. Yet the smallest 
quantity, falling on the delicate texture 
of the lungs, is instantly taken up by 
the infinitesimal absorbents, and carried 
into the circulation, and, once in the cir- 
culation, you can not help yourself ; every 
drop of your blood is poisoned. Now, 
with poisoned blood flowing through 
your body, how can you expect health ?” 
“But the impurity must be slight. 
What harm can so trivial a taint do the 
blood? They say.it dries the blood, 
but what then? If a person is in good 
health, hearty and full-blooded, as we 
say, he can afford to have it depleted.” 
“Yes, that was just what a young man 
told me the other day. He said he was 
too plethoric, and wished to dry his 
blood. He said smoking had been re- 
commended to him for that very purpose. 
Not, however, by a judicious physician, 
Iam pretty sure. It fives, 7rritates the 
blood, producing feverishness and thirst. 
Do you know what makes you so thirsty 
every day? Itis your cigar. And it is 
a thirst, too, which water does not easily 
allay. Is not this true? I have noticed 
that young men who smoke usually 
crave stronger, more relishful drinks. 
They frequent soda fountains, and from 
soda water get to drinking beer, and 
then brandy, and finally whiskey. Thou- 


sands of young men are ariven by their 
heated blood, parched lips, and scorched 
mouth, step by step, down the fatal scale, 
until they are plunged in the awful abyss 
of intemperance. 

“Nor is this all, as you may very well 
know if you will fairly consider the mat- 
ter, and take notice of what is passing 
in your physical system. The poison- 
ing of the blood is naturally followed by 
other and numerous diseases. You do 
not know, perhaps, what it is that ails 
you. Persons complain of sore lips and 
tongue, or swollen throat, or hoarseness 
and cough. They have dyspepsia, with 
all its uncomfortable attendants and se- 
quences. And then the nervous tremors 
and agitations, the palpitations of the 
heart and general excitement, and, worse 
than all else, the blues / Oh, that terrible 
depression of spirits, that unrest and 
wretchedness, that feeling that no one 
cares for you, and you care for no one, 
the dark prospects in the future, the 
fearful heart-sinkings, the mental uneasi- 
ness! Who can describe the hopeless, 
unhappy condition? Who can depict 
its horrors ? I have heard people de- 
scribe it in the most heart-rending man- 
ner, until I have felt strongly inclined to 
ask, in the language of David, ‘ Why 
art thou cast down?’ But they them- 
selves did not seem to know what was 
the matter. They could discover no ad- 
equate cause for such misery, and talked 
of it as an infliction of Providence, who 
had doomed they to suffer for some in- 
scrutable but wise reason, to be hereaf- 
ter revealed.” 

“ But every one has such seasons of 
mental trouble.” 

“ Everybody who overtaxes or violates 
nature.” 

“And to cure the blues is just what 
we smoke for. A good cigar is the very 
best remedy. It lifts a person right up 
out of the ditch, and transports him to 
the mountain-top of enjoyment.” 

“True, but only to plunge him down 
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deeper than before into the same slough 
of despond. And what’s the comfort of 
living in this up and down way all the 
time? The machine certainly must 
wear out a great deal faster for such 
treatment. Is it possible, Hugh, that 
you do not know that tobacco is the 
cause of this unnatural depression which 
you confess you experience as well as 
others ?” 

“Oh, pshaw!” answered my young 
friend, half inclined to get angry, “you 
exaggerate ; you are riding a hobby, — 
bringing everything to bear on this one 
point, which you are bound to substan- 
tiate. You know as well as I do that 
the blues is a most common disorder, 
and I can assure you, if you never tried 
it, that there’s nothing like a good smoke 
to dissipate the vapors.” 

“On the same principle that a man 
raving in delirium tremens can be quiet- 
ed by a good glass of brandy.” 

“Look at all the ministers and stu- 
dents who use tobacco ; and they couldn’t 
live without it. Their mental applica- 
tion and sedentary habits so exhaust 
nature that they need something to 
soothe and slightly stimulate, and this 
does just the very thing that is required, 
so delicately, so beautifully, so complete- 
ly, — why, the clerical profession could 
hardly exist, I am sure, without the aid 
of tobacco! I count it one of the great- 
est blessings of mankind.” 

“ Alas, alas, Hugh! how the poison 
has penetrated the mind as well as the 
body! Yes, I am aware that many of 
our clergymen are addicted to smoking, 
and some to the viler practice of chew- 
ing. I will not express all my personal 
feeling about it, but I am sure they are 
aggravating the very difficulty which 
they seek thus to alleviate. Their stud- 
ies prostrate them. Then what do they 
need? Rest, relaxation, change of scene 
and occupation, wholesome diet, social 
pleasures, but never, never, poison. I 
wish I had a voice to reach throughout 
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Christendom, to sound the notes of warn- 
ing to every minister of the gospel of 
Christ, that he defile not, waste not, that 
physical organization through and by 
which the blessed Master is seeking to 
extend the knowledge of the truth. You 
expect, yourself, one day to be a minis- 
ter. I entreat you, be a pure vessel for 
the Master’s use.” 

“But I am sure,” answered Hugh, 
“there are some persons, like myself, for 
instance, with a nervous organization, 
doomed to low spirits attimes. It can’t 
be helped ; it is a part of our nature.” 

“Have you always been subject to 
such ill turns, as I may call them?” 

“J never took notice of my feelings 
when a boy, but since I have been in 
college it has been so.” 

“Since you learned to smoke, Hugh.” 

He was silent. 

“ Ah, my dear friend, a little common 
sense will unravel this mystery to you, 
exculpate Providence and your natural 
constitution, and fix the blame where it 
rightly belongs, on your own suicidal 
self. Tobacco has corrupted the foun- 
tain of your life, and sent its foul influ- 
ence through every muscle and fiber of 
your body, consumed your nervous en- 
ergy, disordered your brain, weakened 
your life-forces, and leaves you the vic- 
tim of physical disease, and consequent 
mental disability and spiritual darkness. 

“ Listen again: it is an acknowledged 
law of nature ‘that the constant use of 
medicine inevitably produces disease. 
You are told to take a drop of the spirits 
of camphor upon a lump of loaf sugar, 
for colic. It is not an unpleasant reme- 
dy, and is successful. The pain isallayed. 
But will it not be the hight of folly in 
you to continue daily and hourly the use 
of camphor, increasing the quantity, un- 
til from its diluted form you take the 
crude gum into yoursystem? Howlong 
would you live under such a regimen? 
The doctor prescribes for you strych- 
nine. He gives it with great caution, 
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and in minute doses. Poisons can not 
be too charily dealt with, he says. The 
remedy meets the necessity of the case, 
and you are restored to health. Will 
you be so idiotic as to presume on the 
daily use of that poison, and expect to 
escape its deleterious effects? In the 
whole materia medica there is not a more 
deadly poison than tobacco. Is any one 
so devoid of reason as to suppose he 
can use it continuously without expe- 
riencing disastrous consequences ? 

“Come, now, let us reason together. 
If arsenic, or camphor, or strychnine be 
such an object of fear and dread, even 
in the hands of a physician, if opium is 
so dangerous to life and health, if mer- 
cury leaves its traces so enduringly upon 
the system, how dare you daily use to- 
bacco? Or, if you deliberately choose 
to incur the risk, have you any right to 
complain when assailed by any or all the 
ills human flesh is heir to? You do not 
venture to deny these facts. I have 
never seen the intelligent man yet who 
could look me in the face and say that 
tobacco was not a poison. But the ha- 
bitual consumer in almost every instance 
will say; ‘ Well, yes, it is a poison, I 
know, in its concentrated form, but then 
/ do not use enough to hurt me.’” 

“Of course, we can’t deny that it is a 
poison, and everybody knows it is high- 
ly medicinal ; but then —” interrupted 
Hugh. 

“‘ And there is scarcely a man but can 
tell some sad tale of its ill effects upon 
some individual of his acquaintance. 
‘I knew a man,’ says one, ‘who came 
from Norfolk on a vessel loaded with 
tobacco. It was warm weather, and he 
slept out on deck upon the bales. At 
night, he was awaked from frightful 
dreams to find himself in an almost par- 
alyzed condition, conscious, but unable 
to move. A fortunate change in the 
weather, causing the vessel to heave and 
pitch violently, and a fall of rain which 
completely drenched him, was his salva- 


tion from death.’ ‘ Yes,’ says another, 
‘I knew a person who was advised to 
put a tobacco poultice on a painful car- 
buncle, and he died.’ ‘I read of one,’ 
says another, ‘ who died a fearful death 
from having a small quantity of snuff 
put into his glass of wine, only as a 
joke.” ‘And I,’ says a fourth, ‘know a 
captain who became unable to manage 
his ship, and finally insane, by the use 
of cigars.’ I know one who has a dread- 
ful cancer on his lip, which his physician 
says has been caused entirely by his 
pipe. And would you have me enumer- 
ate the whole long catalogue of diseases 
which the doctors tell us are distinctly 
traceable to this poison? Dr. Brown, 
of Providence, says, ‘The symptoms 
which are liable to arise from the habit- 
ual use of tobacco in any form, may be 
any of the following : — Dizziness, head- 
ache, faintness, pain at the pit of 
the stomach, weakness, tremulousness, 
hoarseness, disturbed sleep, incubus or 
nightmare, irritability of temper, seasons 
of mental depression, epileptic fits, and 
sometimes mental derangement.’”’ 

“ Pray stop,” exclaimed Hugh; “you 
have certainly gone through a long 
enough chapter of horrors. You are 
enough to frighten a man out of his bad 
habits at once.” 

“Fear is good, my young friend; 
though I must say I would rather have 
you reform from. higher motives. But 
my object is to convince, not to frighten. 
Therefore allow me to proceed in giving 
other able testimony which can be ad- 
duced on the subject. Dr. Mussey gives 
a still longer list of unpleasant symp- 
toms arising from the use of the poison ; 
and Dr. Shaw enumerates no less than 
eighty-seven tobacco diseases, among 
which are hypochondriasis, hysteria, sui- 
cidal propensity, apoplexy, paralysis, 
neuralgia, epilepsy, delirium-tremens, 
cataract, amaurosis, chronic catarrh, 
consumption, and others equally bad. 
The numerous cases of consumption, 
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dyspepsia, palsy, apoplexy, epilepsy, and 
the alarming increase of sudden deaths, 
are attributed by our best physicians to 
the almost universal use of tobacco. 

“ Besides all this, tobacco aggravates 
diseases not caused by it, renders one 
more liable to infection and malaria of 
all kinds, and less able to resist epidem- 
ics. In cases of wounds and_ severe 
surgical operations, the patient whose 
blood and fiber are tainted by tobacco is 
much less likely to recover. What 
would you have more in the argument 
of facts?” 

“J think you have left nothing out,” 
replied the convicted youth ; “and still — 
well, I don’t think it has ever hurt me. 
I use it very moderatély, very, —not 
more than three cigars a day.” 

“Tn all this long fearful list of symp- 
toms do you not find some condition of 
which you have yourself complained 
within a year or two? What is that 
ulcerated throat of which you sometimes 
speak? What causes the headaches 
to which you are subject, and the low 
spirits to which you have just now 
owned? You say you use it sparingly. 
That may be now, but it will not be al- 
ways so. Indulgence in any bad habit 
almost invariably leads to excess. No 
one, of however strong mind or resolute 
will, is safe in the indulgence of a de- 
praved appetite. Each repetition weak- 
ens the will and strengthens the desire, 
and thus makes the power of resistance 
constantly less.” 

“Ab, but it is so delightful! It is 
really my greatest solace and friend 
when I am away from home. When 
you are tired with the day’s turmoil and 
hurry, a quiet cigar restores you; when 
you have eaten a hearty dinner, it 
sets you all right; when you are ex- 
hausted with application and study, it 
builds you up; and if you are wakeful, 
it is a wonderful anodyne. Why, you 
folks that declaim so against tobacco 
don’t know what you lose!” 


“Yes, yes; like strong drink, it re- 
lieves pain, refreshes the weary powers, 
and is the panacea for all mortal ills. 
But this, as I said before, is only tem- 
porary. All anti-vital agents cause 
severe reactions. They soothe and ex- 
hilarate at first, and then follows a de- 
pressed and miserable feeling, which can 
only be relieved by a fresh appliance. 
The drunkard needs his dram at certain 
hours, the opium-eater his pet morsel, 
and the tea-drinker must repeat the good 
strong cup of tea. Tobacco produces 
the same effect, and you, not realizing 
this, according to your own confession, 
meet this unnatural prostration by re- 
peating the cause, and so will proceed, 
until the unseemly habit has gained com- 
plete dominion over you, — until, to all 
intents and purposes, you are a slave. 
Now, come, be candid. You own that 
tobacco is a poison, that it isa danger- 
ous thing to meddle with ; you credit 
the statements of chemists and the re- 
cords of physicians ; you have yourself 
noticed its pernicious effects; you are 
ingenuous enough to acknowledge that 
you are yourself a victim of some of the 
morbid physical conditions I have enu- 
merated. Will you then give it up?” 

“ Not quite yet,” replied the young 


man, after alittle deliberation. “1 think 
lgneedut, 
“You think you need it. Held in the 


fetters of appetite, Hugh? A slave, and 
you love your slavery? You toy with 
your chains, you are submissive under 
all your deprivations, and unshrinking 
in prospect of worse evils. to come. 
What does this indicate? Simply this, 
that your mind and soul are diseased as 
well as your body. And how can it be 
otherwise ? A diseased body must af- 
fect the spirit that inhabits it. Our in- 
tellectual conditions and moral states 
are thermometers which reveal the phys- 
ical state. Did we comprehend better 
the mysterious connection between spirit 
and matter, we should see how perfectly 
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correspondent are the spiritual and bod- 
ily organizations, infirmity in the one 
causing obliquity in the other, depravity 
here producing inharmony and misery 
there. We should then more easily de- 
tect the causes of our frequent sinful, 
doubting, unhappy experiences, and 
trace quite distinctly the marks of physi- 
cal abuse upon the immortal nature. 

“ Now this very irresolution, my friend, 
of which you speak, is caused, I am 
sure, by your indulgence in this fear- 
ful poison. The paralysis of the will, 
the lack of self-control, is as marked as 
in cases of intemperance, or other vicious 
sensual habits. And what can help you ? 
Nothing, that I can see, but the grace of 
God. When you are convinced that the 
practice is sinful, that unless you over- 
come it you can not honor God in your 
Christian profession, or realize the hope 
of your friends in becoming a useful 
minister of God, and so are led to seek 
divine help in your need, then you will 
get the mastery, and not before.” 

“ T don’t know why I should look at 
it in this light while so many wise and 
able ministers use tobacco, and are use- 
ful’and happy in their calling.” 

“ Apparently happy they may be, but 
if we knew their secret history, their 
changeful feelings, their struggles, I 
doubt not we should find them objects 
of pity. And God alone knows how 
much more useful and honored they 
would be if they were free from this de- 
grading bondage. Rev. Mr. A. once 
told me his experience. He said that 
for years he was an immoderate smoker. 
But at last he became impressed that he 
was committing a great sin by such a 
course. He was abusing the body 
which had been given for the Spirit’s in- 
dwelling, and robbing God of the facul- 
ties which had been bought by the pre- 
cious blood of Christ. He determined 
to reform, but the struggle was terrible. 
He went to the Lord in earnest prayer, 
and by divine grace, and by that means 


alone, was enabled to triumph. ‘ And,’ 
said he, ‘I can not describe to you the 
delights of the liberty I have since en- 
joyed.’ 

“J heard of another minister who not 
long since announced to his people his 
determination to quit his wine and to- 
bacco, because they were stumbling- 
stones in his congregation, and of still 
another, a brilliant young clergyman, 
who broke off from his smoking because 
it offended the children of his charge. 
How noble such examples ! 

“On the other hand, I know of seve- 
ral young men who have become con- 
firmed smokers in spite of parental re- 
monstrance, urging as their excuse, 
‘ Our minister smokes, and why shouldn’t 
we?’ A gentleman who was very deep- 
ly impressed, on one occasion, by a ser- 
mon he had heard, called on the preach- 
er for religious conversation, and found 
him smoking. His wish for the conver- 
sation, and the minister’s influence over 
him, were at once dissipated. Oh, if 
ministers only knew how their example 
in this respect is telling upon the young 
men in the community, it seems to me 
we should never again hear this re- 
proach against one of the profession. I 
pray that the time may come ere long 
when all the ministers of God shall tes- 
tify unitedly by precept and practice 
against this devastating vice, this terri- 
ble sin. 

“The worst feature of this sad en- 
slavement, my young friend, is its sinful- 
ness. We may talk of its pernicious 
physical effects, of its injury to the in- 
tellect, its gross offense to a’ refined 
taste, of its social repulsiveness and its 
individual filthiness, of the waste of 
money and time involved, and, after all, 
these considerations are small in com- 
parison with its sinfulness in the sight 
of God. There can be no marked ad- 
vance in the divine life, no great eleva- 
tion of Christian character, to the con- 
firmed tobacco-user. I doubt if you can 
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find a single individual who has attained 
te the higher Christian experiences, who 
uses tobacco in any form. The twocon- 
ditions would be utterly incongruous, 
absurd, impossible. Hugh, my friend, 
let me beseech you to lay aside this 
weight, this sin that easily besets you, 
if you have any desire to grow in grace, 
—to walk with God.” 

My young friend was made solemn, and 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE PROMENADE CONCERT. 
‘“Open rebuke is better than secret love.” 


I Pass on to the third winter of Cyr- 
il’s life at college. Of what was unfor- 
tunate in his course, one thing he would 
have been ready to confess, — he was not 
growing happier. The failures in schol- 
arship that he professed to look upon 
with such indifference were secretly gall- 
ing to him, and took away from his self- 
respect. He still ran eagerly after social 
pleasures, but they never now proved so 
delightful as formerly. He was devel- 
oping slightly the saddest of all symp- 
toms in a young man,—professed disgust 
with what life offers. He cheapened its 
best gifts to his mind, because he did 
not want to make the effort to win them, 
and low and easy pleasures were palling 
upon his taste. His friendships were 
often a vexation to him, because he had 
not founded them upon truth. Of him- 
self he was fast losing expectation. He 
was beginning to persuade himself that 
no man was good, unselfish, or honest ; 
no pleasure satisfactory, no hope worth 
aiming for. This perverse and infidel 
reasoning always ensues in minds that, 
with a naturally quick perception of the 
right, yield to sin. They must blind 
and harden themselves to escape tor- 
ture from violated instincts. But sucha 
false view of life and manhood is dead- 
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evidently convinced. His choice is now 
to be made. It will be made at once, — 
either to continue or renounce the sin. 
May it be the wise choice to abstain to- 
tally from the use of this vile poison; 
for we read that if we “sin willfully after 
that we have received the knowledge of 
the truth, there remaineth no more sac- 
rifice for sin.” B. 


HE LEARNED AT COLLEGE. 
STORY OF ZADOC HULL,” ETC. 

ly ; it is the paralytic stroke which the 
devil deals to kill energy and fervor 
of spirit, and to put an end to the last 
feeble struggles of the soul after its true 
nobility. True, there is an existence 
which merits such a contemptuous esti- 
mate ; it is that which is alienated from 
the life of God. Well may those who 
have separated from him deem that 
there is no joy, or fullness, or profit in 
their lives, and call them mean and 
worthless. But let them not offend God 
by saying that the gifts of being he gave 
them were such. It is they who with 
their own hands have plucked out its 
priceless jewels and thrown them away, 
—the jewels of possible wisdom, and 
joy, and holiness, and immortality, drawn 
from the treasures of him who filleth all 
in all. 

But, beside his secret dissatisfaction 
with himself, Cyril had other causes of 
sorrow which it was less in his power to 
remove. <A cloud hung over his home, 
arising from the growing feebleness of 
Mr. Rivers’s health, at a time when the 
wants of his family and congregation 
were making greater demands than ever 
before upon his exertions. Cyril, in the 
last weeks of his vacation, could not 
help noticing how his father’s figure 
stooped from weakness, how often he 
sighed over his work, and how easily he 
grew tired. He could not help seeing 
the extreme anxiety of his mother and 
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older sisters about his father’s health, 
and hearing their perplexed consulta- 
tions as to how to relieve him of the 
burdens that his shoulders seemed the 
only ones to bear. Cyril had once pro- 
posed leaving college as the best means 
for saving expense, but they told him 
that was not to be thought of; that his 
father could bear anything better than 
such a disappointment. So he had 


come back to college, anxious at heart 
whenever he thought of home troubles. 
But, to some extent, he forgot them as 
the weeks separated him from what he 
had seen of them, and the cheerful let- 
ters he received defended him from the 
knowledge of their continuance, and as 
he became more and more absorbed in 


himself and his present circumstances 
and occupations. 


AT HOME. (p.9r.) 


Who projected the grand promenade 
concert in aid of the Orphan Asylum, 
with anticipations of which’ the town was 
now full? No doubt the scheme was 
got up between the fertile wits of little 
Miss Kerlie — whose benevolent con- 
cern for mission schools and orphans 
was always uniting itself with her passion 
for social excitement —and those of her 
old bachelor confrere, Mr. Rollin Childs, 
that invaluable man in society, of liberal 
fortune and infinite good nature, whose 
whole occupation and end in life seemed 
to be to help with his means and his 
energies the sports of the young ladies. 
They laughed at him for the frivolity they 


encouraged, not reflecting that it was no 
more unbecoming — though, let us hope, 
more unusual—in a man of middle life 
than in women who, if some of them 
were his juniors, were at least of adult 
intelligence and powers, and as capable 
of an earnest purpose in living as he. 
Well, the Orphan Asylum was in want 
of funds, and Miss Kerlie and Mr. Childs 
were in want of pleasing occupation. 
Therefore, it was one morning reported 
in the daily paper of Eaton, that “some 
enterprising and wealthy young gentle- 
men of our city had a plan on foot 
for relieving one of our most deserving 
and popular charities, the Orphan Asy- 
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lum. The scheme proposed was one 
likely to be eminently successful if car- 
ried out as the names of those who had 
it in charge guaranteed that it would be 
carried out, and must be gratifying in it- 
self, aside from its praiseworthy object, 
to all lovers of good taste and the most 
refined social pleasures.” Then followed 
an account of what had been planned. 
The concert was to be made a most se- 
lect and elegant affair; the tickets were 
to sell at five dollars each, and the entire 
expenses to be defrayed, if possible, by 
subscription, so that the profits might be 
clear. A second meeting of those in- 
terested had been appointed, and all who 
were willing to co-operate were earnestly 
desired to attend. 

Cyril, turning over the paper in the 
college reading-room, saw this promising 
notice, but paid little attention to it. 
But he afterward became more inter- 
ested when he discovered with what en- 
thusiasm Miss Kerlie and the large cir- 
cle of her friends had entered into the 
plan. They could talk of nothing else. 
The concert, as they declared, was to be 
the most elegant, delightful, and brilliant 
affair the city had ever known, and to be 
an immense help to the asylum. More- 
over, Cyril was not left to suppose that it 
was a town affair, and he had nothing to 
do with it. It was exceedingly impor- 
tant that the students should be induced 
to co-operate. Their attendance at the 
concert would be indispensable, and their 
help was much desired in preparing for 
it. Cyril, if he would, could do a great 
deal to help enlist them in the cause. 
He must invite them to attend the next 
meeting of the “Aid Association,” and 
go himself. 

Cyril felt little inclination to accept 
these hints; he felt that he should be 
quite out of place at such a meeting, 
having nothing to subscribe, and he 
dreaded that some entanglement might 
result. But when he reported what he 
had heard to Benson and Sine and oth- 
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ers, who, not having as slender a purse 
as his own, eagerly hailed the prospect 
of a new pleasure, their interest awak- 
ened his. They were ready enough to 
attend the meeting and see how the pre- 
parations were progressing, and. Cyril 
agreed to accompany them. 

The projectors of the plan were very 
glad to receive them, and to press into 
the service their energy and ingenuity. 
Therefore, when the various officers and 
committees of the new ‘‘ Aid Associa- 
tion” had been appointed, while the 
wealthy and so/éd men of the city had 
their names, with or without their con- 
sent, placed in a long list as vice-presi- 
dents and members of the finance com- 
mittee, to insure the monetary success 
of the affair, Cyril. Rivers and several 
more of his college friends were put 
down as decorative committee and floor- 
managers, to guarantee its success as 
a brilliant entertainment. Mr. Rollin 
Childs had not studied the management 
of social gayeties so long for nothing ; he 
had managed it very skillfully. 

Cyril was at first vexed and uneasy at 
the position into which he found him$elf 
thrust. But there were some considera- 
tions that finally reconciled him to the 
responsibility. Heshould of course wish 
to attend the concert, and if he made 
himself really efficient in getting it up, 
as very few named for the committees 
would do, no doubt his services would 
excuse the purchase of a ticket. Then 
he saw a prospect of some exciting pleas- 
ure in the work. No expense was to be 
spared to render the hall elegant, and 
Cyril might have full scope to exercise 
his ingenious and cultivated taste; and 
then he reflected, with complacency, that 
with his handsome person and_ pleasing 
manners, he was just the one to win glory 
on such an occasion, in the conspicuous 
place of a floor-manager. Are you as- 
tonished that he should be influenced by 
such a childish thought? But vanity is 
so debasing; it is a long and silly mad- 
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ness, if anger is a short and fierce one, 
Let it overcome a man, and he will not 
remember any more the pure and high 
ambition he cherished before. Cyril 
could sacrifice higher interests to these 
petty triumphs, and forgot the scorn 
with which he would have condemned in 
another the reputation he was himself 
seeking. 

Once having engaged himself in for- 
warding the concert, Cyril gave himself 
up to the work with eager interest. He 
was made chairman of the decorative 
committee, and took the management of 
its duties all into his own hands. The 
design, execution and oversight were his, 
and the further he progressed in his work 
the more enthusiastic he grew. His 
plans were extensive and extravagant, 
but as fast as they became evident, they 
were applauded for their elegance and 
originality. He enlisted all the help he 
was able, and got together meetings of 
his classmates, and of all the young peo- 
ple of the city, to tie evergreens in the 
hall. He was the inspiration of all the 
gayety that went on there, as well as 
commander-in-chief of the activity, and 
he enjoyed the position. When the re- 
membrance of duties and home anxieties 
vexed him, he pushed them off till after 
the concert. That was the one interest 
that excluded others from his mind at 
present. He was no worse in this than 
many others. In fact, a sort of madness 
about this grand concert, sanctified by 
its benevolent purpose, seemed to seize 
upon all the town’s people. A great 
amount of money was contributed toward 
defraying the expenses ; though why they 
need be so large, to make the affair bril- 
liant, since the guests were coming for 
charity and not self-gratification, it might 
have been puzzling to tell. 

But as Cyril saw the preparations pro- 
gress he began to be troubled with one 
misgiving. How was he to play his part 
in such an elegant affair, with any credit 


to himself or the occasion, in the plain: 
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and worn suit which was the best he 
possessed? He knew the glory of rai- 
ment in which most of his companions 
who could afford to purchase the five- 
dollar tickets would appear, and that 
many of them would have staid at home 
often, rather than be seen in such a suit 
as he had worn on occasions like this. 
But Cyril was growing exceedingly sen- 
sitive about his dress. He concluded at 
last that he had no right to be going 
where he could not furnish an attire 
suited to the grandeur of the occasion, 
and that he could not possibly act in the 
conspicuous position assigned him with- 
out a new evening suit. What then?. 
Why, when Cyril had finished his deco- 
rating to his satisfaction, he could quietly 
withdraw from further Jabors, and dele- 
gate his duties for the evening to some- 
body else. 

But Cyril could not resign himself to 
make the sacrifice. He argued that it 
would be impossible for him to do it, 
that his friends would leave him no peace 
should he attempt to withdraw. Not.an- 
other one of the managers had so exten- 
sive an acquaintance as he, or such a 
gift at creating by his very presence, 
here and there, such‘a spirit of life and 
enjoyment throughout a room. His 
friends among his classmates counted it 
among their best chances for a pleasant 
evening that he would be there. He 
already held quite a list of requests for 
introductions to this young lady or that, 
to whom no one could so favorably pre- 
sent his friends as he. Especially there 
was Tom. He shrank from ladies’ soci- 
ety generally, but felt emboldened to pre- 
sent himself among them when the scene 
was only a public hall. The ceiling of 
a lady’s drawing-room, though ever so 
lofty, was always oppressive to him, and 
the furniture was all stumbling-blocks, 
but he fancied he should move about the 
Music Hall more at his ease. And Tom, 
to the infinite amusement of his friends, 
had fixed an eye of admiration upon the 
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daughter of one of the professors, a deli- 
cate and dainty maiden, upon whom the 
young man gazed in chapel Sundays, to 
while away the tedious hours. A per- 
fec. pink she was for propriety, yet hav- 
ing, for all her demure elegance, some 
merry and mischievous spice in her dis- 
position, that may have led her, when 
she perceived the steady stare of Tom’s 
sober, scowling face in church, to cast at 
him just one or two bright glances that 
had bewitched him. At any rate, he 
stoutly averred that she had smiled at 
him, though all the fellows laughed in- 
credulously at the story. And so he had 
made Cyril promise him an introduc- 
tion, and was getting himself up “re- 
gardless,” as his friends said, for the 
occasion. If he should Jearn that Cyril 
was going to fail him, what would be his 
wrath and disappointment! He would 
be content with nothing but the true 
reason, and that Cyril did not want to 
give. If he did give it Tom would offer 
to lend him money, and be angry if he 
did not take it. No, Cyril was sure he 
must go to the concert; he had pro- 
ceeded too far to withdraw himself. But 
the more he tried to be reconciled to the 
thought of going in his old clothes, the 
more impossible it seemed. So there 
he was, irresolute upon the three horns 
of his little dilemma: he could not have 
new clothes, he could not go in his old 
ones, and he could not stay away. Do 
not smile at his weakness in hesitating 
about so small a matter, for little temp- 
tations so often lead to great misfortunes 
and great sins. Recollect, it is not 
merely against flesh and blood that we 
fight, but against principalities and pow- 
ers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places; and do not fancy 
the armor of God, the breastplate of 
righteousness, the shield of faith, the 
sword of the Spirit, too cumbrous armor 
for such small occasions even as this ; it 
was meant for just such,—to be worn 


daily and hourly, and never put aside. 
Without it Cyril was not safe. 

When Cyril’s mother had been look- 
ing over his wardrobe before he re- 
turned to college, she had said to him 
that she wished he might have a new 
suit; she knew well enough that he 
would often be tempted to wish for one 
himself. His father, who was sitting in 
the room apparently occupied with a 
book, heard the remark, though it had 
been made in a low tone not to reach 
his ear. ‘Well, mother,” he said, 
cheerfully, ‘“‘we must certainly let Cyril 
have a new coat for the Junior exhibi- 
tion. I recollect having my first broad- 
cloth suit to wear on that day, and I kept 
it for state occasions for a long time af- 
terward. We must contrive to get Cy- 
ril one then. It’s becoming that a young 
man should be suitably dressed when he 
makes his first appearance in public.” 

These words now occurred to Cyril’s 
mind. “His first appearance in pub- 
lic!” He could hardly help smiling at 
his father’s innocence. His appearance 
upon the Junior exhibition stage would 
be nothing for publicity compared with 
his appearance upon the floor of the 
Music Hall the night of the grand con- 
cert, or even compared with the part he 
had played in many a crowded drawing- 
room in the city before this. But if he 
was to have a suit, why not have it now ? 
There would be no need of paying for it 
till spring if that was more convenient 
for his father, yet Cyril could still have 
it all winter when he wanted it most. 
Should he write home and tell his father 
of all these considerations ? 

Ah, Cyril could not do that ; he dared 
not, when he thought of his father’s pale 
face and bent shoulders and fast whiten- 
ing hair. He knew the wrinkles of 
anxiety that would come upon the kind 
forehead, and the involuntary sigh the. 
good man would send forth as he puz- 
zled himself to excuse and gratify his 
son, turning over his resources in his 
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mind, and very likely planning new work 
to supply the new want, beginning his 
task of writing earlier in the morning or 
continuing it later at night to make time 
to produce something for publication, 
or a little lecture to deliver in some 
neighboring town, to eke out his income 
and make it cover this new expense. 
Cyril knew with what forebodings in her 
heart his mother would watch these 
doings and remonstrate against them, 
and how his sisters would hold anxious 
consultations together again, looking 
around for the one forlorn resource for 
ministers’ daughters, a school-teacher’s 
place, in a country already overstocked 
with school-teachers. Ah, no; Cyril 
could not send home his wish; the 
wonder is that with such a remem- 
brance he could have cherished it at all. 
But all these thoughts were of interests 
absent, and distressed him only occa- 
sionally; they did not press upon him 
with the urgency of the ideas and ex- 
amples that were at present surround- 
ing him. 

As the eventful evening drew near, he 
grew more and more excited about his 
part of the play. He became careless 
of restraints ; it was as though he lived 
in a world where it was right for him to 
have what he pleased, to do as others 
did, without regard to the tyranny of cir- 
cumstances. He said to himself that he 
must have that suit at all events. It 
could be paid for in the spring; his 
father would most probably send the 
money then, and it was not worth while 
to trouble him about it at all at present. 
If Cyril should foresee any likelihood of 
his failing to send it, then no doubt he 
could contrive to pay it in some way 
himself. He might get classes to teach 
in some of the seminaries in town dur- 
ing his leisure hours. Once let this con- 
cert go by, so that he had again the use 
of his time and talents, and he could 
right his position quickly enough in some 
way. Surely one with friends and ability 


like his need not be afraid to indulge 
in a little necessary expense like this. 
Whatever might happen, there was Tom 
Raddon with his generous purse, that 
was sure to be at his friend’s service, in 
case everything else should fail. 

It was Tom to whom Cyril said one 
morning as they sauntered to the’ post- 
office after recitation, — 

“ Raddon, I’ve got to get a new suit 
for that concert.” 

“You!” said Tom, apparently sur- 
prised. “Well, of course. I never 
thought of it though, because somehow 
you always look slick and bright enough 
at a party in your every-day clothes. 
Expect you’re kind o’ made for it; but 
we clumsy fellows have to be rigged up, 
like those stiff side-lights in the hall 
you had to tie up in evergreens to make 
em look festive.” 

“Well,” said Cyril, “made for it or 
not, I can’t be floor-manager in this old, 
rusty suit. So come in and introduce 
me to your tailor, to make him give me 
credit enough to trust me. I can’t pay 
him right away.” 

“He'll be the better pleased, I reckon,” 
growled Tom. ‘“He’d never have the 
face to ask in cash for what he has the 
impudence to set down in the bill.” 

That was not encouraging to Cyril, 
but he said nothing. The two went into 
the tailoring establishment, and Cyril, 
having resolved to act without regard to 
right, was the more likely to ke regard- 
less of prudence also. He turned over 
cloths and inquired prices, as if he had 
been used to the frequent ordering of 
costly sujts, and ended with choosing 
such material and giving such directions 
as would secure him such a suit as he 
fancied, without much consideration of 
the probable cost ; the day of reckoning 
was some distance off; there would be 
plenty of time to think of it before it ar- 
rived. 

Nevertheless, he did quake a little 
with dread when the elegant new suit 
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came home; and he felt a sense of 
just shame, as though every one must 
know he had no right to wear it. The 
feeling was soon lost, however, in the ex- 
citement of the evening, and in gratified 
vanity, as he received the compliments 
and congratulations of his friends upon 
his improved appearance. - 

That night was, as had been promised, 
one long to be remembered in the annals 
of Eaton. The hall, when the finish- 
ing touches had been put to the dec- 
orations, and the gas was all lighted, ex- 
ceeded in beautiful appearance all that 
Cyril had expected. Along the sides, 
flags and evergreens were wreathed 
above and below the finest paintings the 
private residences of the city could fur- 
nish for the occasion. Festoons were 
arched overhead, and from the center of 
the ceiling depended a magnificent bas- 
ket of flowers, whose elegant pattern 
Cyril had himself designed. 

The room began to be filled early, and 
the company was quite as large and bril- 
liant as had been imagined. The ladies 
wore their gayest and most elegant 
dresses, and the gentlemen were not be- 
hind them in preparations for the festiv- 
ity. The music had been brought from 
the neighboring metropolis, and was the 
best and most inspiriting. Its sweet 
strains, combined with the perfume of 
flowers, the bright light, and the ani- 
mated throng of people, produced an 
effect that was upon many a young mind 
a sort of intoxication. 

Cyril, whose name, connected with the 
admiration the decorations excited, was 
in every one’s mouth, and whose appear- 
ance and manners entitled him to be 
called the most brilliant and noticeable 
young man in the room, heard snatches 
of complimentary talk about himself 
wherever he went. He did not show 
the elation he felt as he realized his po- 
sition, except by the sparkle in his eye, 
and the brightness of his smile. He 
was busy enough in his share of the 
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management, insuring the smooth and 
happy procedure of the programme. It 
was not his fault that night that any one 
to whom his graceful kindness could be 
made available did not enjoy the even- 
ing. 

Nor did anything occur to damp his 
own complacency till toward the close of 
the festivity. The crowd was fast thin- 
ning by the departure of the older and 
more sober portion of it, and Cyril had 
cast aside the cares of his office to join 
in the dancing. He was in the highest 
state of pleasurable excitement. He 
stood by his partner, waiting for the mu- 
sic of the quadrille to begin. Just then 
passed slowly by Tom Raddon, with 
the young lady upon his arm to whom 
Cyril had given the promised introduc- 
tion, much fearing, nevertheless, that she 
would scorn the uncouth, over-dressed 
fellow. There was no doubt, however, 
that she had been kind and polite to him, 
for Tom had followed her all the evening, 
claiming her society at every disengaged 
moment, with a persistency in which a 
more accomplished gentleman would not 
have dared gratify himself. And now, 
perhaps as the easiest way of keeping 
up a conversation that would interest 
him, she had led Tom to talk about his 
everyday pursuits, his ways of managing 
life and study, his ordinary hopes and 
vexations. And in the progress of such 
stories he had informed her that to-mor- 
row was the debating-day, and he was 
in no way prepared for it. And as they 
passed by Cyril she put this question, — 

“ What will you do, then, when you are 
called up?” 

“Oh, I shall be ready by that time,” 
answered Tom rather boastfully. “You 
see we fellows are so lucky as to have a 
good friend who knows about everything, 
and was just born to string off words 
with a pen, so that they come to the right 
thing. He writes off something or other 
for each of us, and we study it at prayers, 
or on the way to breakfast, so when the 
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Prof. calls us up we are pretty sure 
to have something to say.” 

Cyril’s eyes turned in anxiety and 
wrath upon Tom, who did not perceive 
him. “The fool!” muttered Cyril to 
himself ; “why couldn’t he have better 
sensei?” 

The young lady was evidently inter- 
ested if not amused. Her lip had curled 
a little contemptuously, and there was a 
sparkle either of fun or indignation in 
her eye,— Cyril could not have told 
which. 

“ Your friend is certainly very oblig- 
ing,” she said. 1 

“Oh,” said honest Tom, “he don’t do 
it for nothing. We wouldn’t ask it of 
him ; it’s considerable work, you see. 
We pay him a dollar apiece for a compo- 
sition.” 

“A dollar apiece!” said the young 
lady slowly, and Cyri could not mistake 
now the exceeding contempt in her voice 
and manner. ‘Is that the market price 
for lies in Eaton University? Little 
enough, to be sure!” 

Tom looked at her utterly confounded ; 
the light had broken upon him too sud- 
denly. She had spoken hastily upon an 
indignant impulse, as she often did upon 
a merry one, and recovering herself, she 
said, half-ashamed, “I beg your par- 
don !” 

“What do you mean?” said Tom, dis- 
mayed at the consciousness of being un- 
der her rebuke. 

She hesitated a minute between cour- 
tesy and the honest severity of her 
thought. “I mean,” she said at last, 
her voice trembling with earnestness, 
“that I do not see how you can do such 
a thing as you have told me about. And 
I should think a man who could take pay 
for doing you such a service must be the 
meanest that ever lived. It is making 
and selling lies!” 

Tom turned scarlet with mortification 
at her rebuke, for Cyril’s sake as well as 
his own. Yet, in the midst of his confu- 
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sion, Cyril heard him say with dogged 
faithfulness, ““He is my friend,” and for 
that forgave him the imprudence that 
had brought them the condemnation. 

They passed by, and what they said 
more, or how they made peace with each 
other, Cyril could not tell. But for him 
the pleasure of the evening was gone. 
His head drooped, his figure lost its up- 
rightness, under the burden of shame 
that seemed openly laid upon his shoul- 
ders. He hardly knew how he got 
through that dance and answered his 
partner’s chatting. He longed to be at 
liberty to hide himself in his room, but 
he was forced to keep his place till the 
most indefatigable of the dancers had 
tired themselves out, and the gray light 
of morning was at hand. People told 
him he looked tired, and tired and 
wretched enough he was. The staring 
reflection of himself that he met at every 
turn, from the many mirrors he had or- 
dered placed around the room, was tor- 
turing to him in his consciousness of 
shame. 

Returning at last to his room, he came 
upon Tom, pacing up and down the side- 
walk before the door. Cyril opened it, 
and they went up together without a 
word. When he had lighted the lamp, 
he saw that Tom was very much excited, 
and Tom, perceiving also how tired and 
distressed Cyril looked, and having but 
one thought in his head at present, 
guessed the reason. 

“Did you hear what she said?” he 
asked. 

“ Yes,” answered Cyril. 

“TJ say it was true, Rivers!” said 
Tom excitedly. “I'd like to kill myself 
to think how I showed myself without 
shame in telling that story!” 

Cyril tried to bethink himself how he 
might quiet these self-reproaches, and 
send Tom away, for he wanted to be 
alone. 

“Yes, what she said was true, Tom,” 
he said, “and I am the one to be most 
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ashamed. But it was not quite so’bad .. 


as it looked to her. She did not know 
the circumstances, and she spoke too 
sharply, being hardly more than a stran- 
ger to you.” 

“JT don’t know,” said Tom, “ whether 
she spoke too sharply or not. I only 
know I took it kind of her. I wish you 
had spoken sharply; I shouldn’t feel so 
mean, perhaps, as I do to-night.” 

Cyril was shaken by that blunt rebuke. 
He could make no answer. 

“ Why didn’t you?” continued Tom 

in his anger. “You pretend to know 
about these things, but I never was 
taught. I hardly know a lie is a lie, 
when it concerns my getting what I want. 
But you might ; why did you let anybody 
buy you into doing these things?” 
. Why, indeed? Cyril was utterly cowed 
by the question ; he had not a word to 
say in self-defense. He sat looking into 
the fire with such a pale, harassed coun- 
tenance, that Tom in the midst of his 
wrath noticed it, and was softened. 

“Forgive me, old fellow,” he cried. 
“T had no business to blame you. You 
only meant to oblige us, and we all 
begged you to do it.” 

Cyril turned and took some papers 
from the table. Selecting one, he put it 
in Tom’shand. “It’s the debate I wrote 
for you for to-morrow,” he said. 

With an angry jerk Tom threw it into 
the fire, and that appeared to relieve him 
more than all his scolding. 

“There!” he said, the fierce scowl 
upon his face softening as he watched 
the paper curl up in the blaze, ‘that does 
me good! I shall be no liar to-morrow, 
if Ido flunk. I believe I can go home 
_ and go to sleep upon that; it’s time, I 
guess. Give me your hand and say 
good-night, Rivers; if I said anything 
unkind, forgive me before I go.” 

He went away, and left Cyril still sit- 
ting by the fire. He was utterly ex- 
hausted, but he would not try to rest. 
His mind was dazed by all the events of 
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the evening, the exciting scenes with 
which it had. begun, the sharp, true 
words that had cut short its pleasure, 
Tom’s reproaches, and the jealous sur- 
prise with which he discovered that one 
whom he had judged it impossible to 
lead from selfish wrong-doing had awak- 
ened, at a few words from a stranger, to 
a deeper sensé of shame and repentance 
than Cyril himself could feel. His mind 
ran back and forth over these things, 
and then to his new clothes, unpaid for, 
and then to his home, and sick father. 
He was too much exhausted to view any 
of the circumstances of his situation 
clearly, but they appeared to him such 
that he was filled with unutterable de- 
pression, shame, and grief. 

He sat in his chair, absorbed in anx- 
ious and uneasy thoughts, till the morn- 
ing twilight brightened, and the college 
rising-bell roused him to the fact that 
another day had begun. He rose and 
changed his dress and bathed his face 
and hands.‘ The half-dozen debates he 
had finished with Tom’s, for some of his 
classmates, were lying upon tlie table. 
What should he do with them? Throw 
them into the fire as Tom had done his? 
He took them up and hesitated. They 
had been promised, and their loss would 
cause disappointment. The fellows de- 
pended upon them ; it would not be fair 
to break his promise about them. But 
he would never do a thing of the kind 
again ; he had received sufficient warn- 
ing, surely, of the insecurity of such 
conduct. That story might easily now 
come to the professors’ ears, and Cyril 
could see how it would appear to any one 
whose moral sense was not blunted by 
the constant contact with such dishonest 
dealings. Oh, no! he could not do the 
thing again. 

He sat down to look over some les- 
son, trying to restore himself to his 
usual frame of mind. The beginning of 
the day’s routine, and soon the society 
of those over whose thoughts and feel- 
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ings had come no change since yester- 
day, helped him. By ten o’clock, when 
he went into the debating-class, all the 
experiences of the past night seemed 
hardly more than a dream, — the shadow 
of a cloud that had come and gone in an 
hour. He could hear Benson speaking 
his false essay with only a momentary 
twinge of fear and shame. And the 
morning sunshine had almost the same 
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effect upon Tom. He half-repented 
burning the essay Cyril had prepared for 
him, and amused the fellows about him 
by telling the story and pretending to 
growl over his folly. Yet, after all, he 
was more glad than sorry. There re- 
mained enough of bitterness about the 
thought of this deception to keep both 
himself and Cyril from practicing it 
again. 


A RELEASED PRISONER. 


FROM ‘fGOOD WORDS.” 


THE jail in the ancient city of is 
a dark, massive old building that has re- 
mained unchanged among all the modern 
improvements which have produced our 
model prisons and new convict establish- 
ments. A portentous wall, thick and 
high enough to stand a siege, surrounds 
it on all sides, leaving only a portion of 
the roof visible to the outer world. 
Through this wall a huge black door, 
guarded on either side by two enormous 
cannons, leads into an inclosure which 
is mournfully ornamented by a few sick- 
ly plants languishing in the perpetual 
shadow. Here the jail itself stands, — 
a great mass of gloomy stone, pierced at 
rare intervals by little oblong windows, 
closely barred, and not more than a foot 
in hight. Another black door, as men- 
acing as the first, gives entrance into a 
stone hall, the walls of which are deco- 
rated with handcuffs and various other 
formidable-looking instruments. From 
this center, iron-clad doors, turning on 
a pivot, lead into those portions of the 
building where the treadmill, shot drill, 
and oakum-picking are going on all day, 
while a steep stone staircase ascends to 
the upper regions, where the inconceiv- 
ably gloomy little cells are placed, which 
are only rather better than the black- 
hole destined for the improvement of 
refractory prisoners. Altogether it would 
not be easy to imagine a more forbid- 


ding place of incarceration for offenders 
against the majesty of the law. 

One morning in the early part of the 
year, when earth, and air, and sky were 
all filled with the inexpressible sweet- 
ness and beauty of returning spring, a 
prisoner lay upon his narrow bed, in a 
cell at the very top of this old jail. Very 
dark and cold was the cell, while the 
glorious sunshine was lavishing its light 
and warmth on the free air without, and 
the convict shivered, as he drew the 
coarse, brown coverlet closer round his 
gaunt, attenuated frame. The outline of 
his massive limbs, now shrunk and wast- 
ed, was plainly seen through the scanty 
covering, and showed that he had been 
a tall, powerful man, of great physical 
strength; while the strongly-marked 
features of the wan, thin face were even 
yet expressive of the energy and deter- 
mination which he was never more to 
exercise for good or evil, —for the man 
was sick unto death. He had entered 
almost the last stage of lingering decline. 
His thick black hair was matted with 
the heavy dews which drained his 
strength every night. His broad chest, 
where the bones seemed almost starting 
through the skin, was shaken continually 
by his hacking cough, and the large 
muscular hands that lay on the coverlet 
were powerless as those of achild. Only 
his eyes, dark and keen, retained some 
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of their former fire, and shone with fe- 
verish brilliancy under the bushy black 
eyebrows which overhung them. It was 
sad to see the wreck of so much physi- 
cal power, but sadder still to note the 
expression of hopeless misery on the 
sullen face, which told of a soul wasting 
under far more deadly evils than those 
which were consuming his worn frame. 
A jug of water stood on a chair by his 
side, with which he tried from time to 
time to cool his parched lips ; but it was 
a fiercer thirst which made him look up 
continually with such an eager, longing 
gaze to the dismal little window, and 
then turn, sighing impatiently, to bury 
his face on the pillow. 

Meanwhile the governor of the prison, 
a grave, somewhat stern-looking man, 
was standing in his own sitting-room be- 
low, talking to a lady who had just come 
in. 

She was an habitual visitor at the jail, 
and had permission to see the female 
prisoners whenever she chose; but she 
was only allowed to visit the men when 
serious sickness detained them in their 
separate cells. It happened, however, 
that she had been absent since the pris- 
oner we have been describing had been 
so ill as to be confined to bed, and she 
had hitherto known nothing of his case. 

“J have been hoping you would come, 
Miss M ,’ said the governor; “we 
have got a sick man just now whom the 
chaplain can make nothing of, and I do 
not like to think of his going out of the 
world like a dumb beast, as he seems to 
be doing.” 

“Ts he dying, then?” 

“ Dying as certainly as ever man was. 
The doctor says he can not live till his 
term of imprisonment is over, and ‘that 
is in a month from this time. He is 
consumptive.” 

“Who is he ?” said Miss M 3 

“That is more than any of us can tell 
you,” replied the governor. “He calls 


himself John Hill, but he owns that is 
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not his real name. He will not say 
where his native place is, or where his 
friends are, because he is afraid we 
should let them know of his hopeless 
illness, and he says he has been sucha 
disgrace to them all, they would wish 
nothing better than that he should die 
and be buried in some distant place, 
where they could never hear of him 
again.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Miss M : 

“ Ah, but you ought to know he has 
been a very bad fellow, too. He has had 
twelve months here for burglary, and the 
only thing we really know of him is, that 
he has been in several jails before. We 
traced him back six or seven years, and 
the most of that time he has spent in 
prison for different offenses, and his con- 
duct in here has not been such as to let 
me show him much indulgence, even 
since he has been ill. I wish you to see 
him because the man is dying, and I am 
bound to do what I can for the good of 
his soul; but you must not suppose I 
expect you to be able to move him one 
way or other ; heis as sullenand dogged 
with the chaplain and the rest of us as 
ever he canbe. He is past reformation ; 
you may depend upon it he will die the 
villain he has always been.” 

“ Well, I shall be glad to go to him,” 
said Miss M ,and the governor 
called the head turnkey to show her to 
Hill’s cell. This turnkey, a gaunt, pow- 
erful man, was a corporal on half-pay, a 
good honest fellow as ever breathed, and 
he entertained quite a romantic friend- 
ship for the lady who, as he expressed 
it, “ took such a wonderful deal of trou- 
ble with this precious lot of black- 
guards.” 

“ You'll have a stiff job with this here 
chap, ma’am, if you’re going to try to 
make a Christian of him,” he said, as 
they toiled up the steep stone staircase 
together. “You should just hear him 
swear !” 

“Well, I think I would rather not,” 
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she answered, with a smile; “but per- 
haps there is a little good in him some- 
where, Perry, which you have not dis- 
covered yet.” 

“Tf there is, ma’am, you'll be the one 
to find it out, I know very well; but I 
will say this, bad as he is, I am sorry 
for the poor devil,— excuse the word, 
ma’am, it slipped out unawares, — he do 
pine and groan so for his time to be up 
that he may go out from here, and it is 
certain sure he’ll never go out but in his 
coffin. I’ll just run on and see if he is 
ready for you.” 

He hurried up the remaining steps, 
and as he unlocked the door and went 
into the cell, she heard him say to the 
prisoner, — 

“ Here’s a lady come to see you, Hill, 
so see that you mind your manners, and 
don’t turn your back on her as you do 
on the parson.” 

He held the door open for her till 
she passed in, and then went out, closing 
it after him, and saying that he would 
remain within call till she was ready to 
leave the cell. 

Miss M sat down beside the pris- 
oner, who was now lying with his hands 
clasped above his head, gazing up at the 
window, and he turned his eyes upon 
her, as she took her place, with a half 
indifferent look of surprise and curios- 
ity, but without the slightest change in 
the expression of dogged hopelessness 
which was the marked characteristic of 
his face. As she looked on the guilty, 
despairing man before her, dying in 
ghastly defiance of all those who might 
have given him hope in his death, her 
heart went out to him, in a compassion- 
ate tenderness, which shone in her eyes 
and thrilled in her voice, as she addressed 
him in the gentlest of accents. She 
told him how she grieved to see him so 
ill, how very hard it must be for him to 
lie there suffering day and night, and 
how much she felt for him in all he had 
to endure. Nota word did she attempt 


of religious teaching; not the slightest 
allusion did she make to his position as 
acriminal. She'spoke to him as she 
might have done to her own brother had 
he lain there suffering before her, and 
the look of surprise in the prisoner’s 
eyes deepened as he listened to her. 
The hopeless gloom of his face did not 
lighten, however, as he said, — 

“JT be mortal bad, sure enough ; but 
I shall never be better till I get out of 
this awful place.” 

“Tt must, indeed, be dreadful for you 
to be here,” she answered. “I pity you 
so much, for I know how you must long 
for the fresh air and the green fields.” 

“Ah, that I do!” he said, with a 
gasping sigh. 

“The night is your worst time, is it 
not?” said Miss M ““T always 
think the long, dark hours must be terri- 
ble here ; you are locked up so soon, it 
must make the time seem as if it would 
never end.” 

“And that’s true enough,” he an- 
swered. “I’ve been like to hang my- 
self many times 0’ nights.” 

“Tam glad you have one of the men 
to stay with you now you are so ill. I 
hope he is attentive to you?” 

“He is little enough good to me, 
ma’am, for he sleeps like a blessed ’un 
all night. It most drives me wild to see 
him, for I can’t sleep ; this cruel cough 
keeps me waking, sure enough.” 

“ Poor fellow !” she said, compassion- 
ately. ‘* The chaplain comes to see you 
in the daytime, doeshe not? That must 
make a little change for you.” 

“Yes,” he said, sullenly ; “he comes 
to tell me about hell, and I don’t want to 
hear him ; I shall taste it soon enough !” 
and he shuddered. She looked at him 
sorrowtully for a moment, and then by a 
sudden impulse exclaimed, — 

“Oh, Hill, you do not know how sorry 
Iam for you; do tell me if there is any- 
thing in the world I can do for you; I 
should be so glad if I could help you.” 
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He turned round and stared at her in 
utttr amazement. 

“Ym not a man as any one would 
help,” he said at last. “Knocking me 
about, and flinging me into jails, is the 
best of trectment I gets.” He tried to 
take up the jug of water as he spoke, 
but it was almost too heavy for his trem- 
bling hand. Miss M raised it, and 
held it to his lips. He drank some ea- 
gerly, and then pushed it away. “’Tan’t 
no good ; it leaves me as dry as I Was.” 

“T do not think the water is fresh,” 
said Miss M , as She looked at it. 

“No, it’s bad, like everything else in 
this wretched place.” 

“And you are so thirsty,” she said, 
with genuine sympathy. “I think, how- 
ever, I could get you something to drink 
which would be more refreshing than 
this plain cold water. Do you know 
what lemonade is ?” 

“Ts that something with lemons and 
cold water, and just a little sharp to the 
taste?” heasked eagerly. ‘“Ihad some 
on it ata fair once. Ob, JI should like 
some of that, ma’am. Could you get it 
for me ?” 

“JT think I could,” she answered. 
“ You know it is against rule for me to 
give you anything myself; but the doc- 
tor would, J am sure, order you to have 
whatever you required ; so I will ask the 
governor to let you have some at once, 
and I will get it for you immediately.” 

“Oh, ma’am, I shall be so much 
obliged to you. I do seem so parched, 
and you wouldn’t believe what a fever I 
be in at times.” 

“JT can well understand it,” she said. 
“ Your head is very hot now, is it not ?” 
And she laid her hand gently on his 
forehead. As he felt the cool, soft touch, 
he closed his eyes with a sort of sigh of 
contentment, murmuring, ‘“ That is beau- 
tiful!” His head was burning; and 
that he might have more permanent re- 
lief than her hand could afford, she 
dipped her handkerchief in cold water, 
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and laid it on his forehead. He looked 
up at her gratefully. 

“Tam sure I am very much obliged 
to you, ma’am; but do you think,” he 
added, with a half-timid, wistful eager- 
ness, “that I shall be having some of 
that stuff you spoke of soon to quench 
my thirst?” 

“ You shall have it almost instantly,” 
she said, smiling. “I will go at once, 
and make it at my house; and I will 
bring it back myself, and give it to the 
turnkey to bring to you, sothat you may 
have it without delay; and I will send 
you some oranges, too ; you would like 
them, would you not?” 

“Oh, that I should!” he said, ear- 
nestly. 

“Then I will leave you now, that you 
may have them as soon as possible ;” 
and, evidently to his great surprise, 
shaking hands with him, she left the 
cell. 

Perry was overlooking the work of 
one of the prisoners who was cleaning 
the passage, and the man was one whom 
Miss M had known when he was 
ill; so she stopped to speak to him 
while the turnkey went to lock the door 
of the cell she had left. As he did so, 
she heard Hill say to him, — 

“ If you please, sir, would you tell me 
if that lady is paid for coming here the 
same as the chaplain is ?” 

“ Paid! bless your stupid brains, what- 
ever makes you fancy such a thing as 
that? Paid! I should think not, in- 
deed. She’s got money of her own that 
she gives to them as needs; and sadly 
she’s imposed upon, poor lady. But the 
notion of the like of her being paid! 
Just you take care I never hear you say 
such a word again.” 

“JT meant no offense,” said Hill, hum- 
bly. ‘Do you think, sir, she will come 
again to see me?” 

“ Sure to; she is always here two or 
three times a week, and she is certain to 
come up to you.” 
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The turnkey came out as he spoke, 
and locked the door behind him; and 
as Miss M followed him through 
the long passages, she felt more than 
ever saddened at the condition of the 
poor prisoner she had left. It was so 
evident from what he had said to Perry 
that the possibility of kindness which 
was not compulsory or the result of self- 
interest had never before been made 
known to him in the dark, struggling, 
wretched life he had led. 

With some little difficulty, she per- 
suaded the governor that lemonade and 
oranges came within the definition of 
the doctor’s order, —that Hill was to 
have whatever was requisite,—and he 
‘promised that they should be faithfully 
conveyed to the prisoner as soon as she 
sent them. 

When Miss M next visited the 
jail, somewhat sooner than usual, as she 
felt anxious to see the poor man again, 
the turnkey told her that Hill had never 
ceased asking when she would be likely 
to come, and his pleased, respectful 
grecting as she went in was so different 
from the gloomy indifference he had man- 
ifested on her first visit, that she was 
quite surprised. She soon saw, how- 
ever, that it was owing simply to the 
discovery he had made that she was not, 
as he expressed it, paid for coming, but 
that it was genuine interest in himself 
which brought her. After having told 
her eagerly how much relief he had de- 
rived from the fruit and other things she 
had sent him, he said, looking at her 
earnestly, — 

“TItis wonderful goodness in you to 
come and sit in this here cell with a poor 
wretch like me. I do think it is wonder- 
ful.” 

“ Indeed, Hill, I assure you it is the 
greatest pleasure to me to come to you, 
because I hope so much that I may be 
able to comfort you.” 

‘And you wish to comfort me?” he 
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asked, with a wistful inquiring look that 
was very touching. 

“ With my whole heart,” she answered 
warmly. “I am so grieved at all you 
have to suffer that there is nothing I 
would not do to relieve you if I knew 
how.” 

A sudden fit of coughing checked him 
as he was going to answer, and when it 
was over he lay back exhausted, while 
she bathed his face and hands witha 
gentle touch which seemed to calm him 
strangely. When he could speak again, 
he yielded to the natural craving for hu- 
man sympathy, from which he seemed to 
have believed himself altogether shut 
out before, and began to tell her of all 
his many physical sufferings in complete 
detail, finding apparently real pleasure 
in the mere sound of her voice as she 
answered him with words of earnest 
compassion. He was dwelling on the 
long sleepless nights of feverish restless- 
ness, and she said, — 

“ Perhaps, if you should grow worse, 
they will think it necessary that you 
should have a regular sick-nurse to sit 
up with you, and if they do, I will ask 
the governor to let me come. I ama 
very good nurse,” she added, smiling. 

He opened his eyes in astonishment. 

“You, ma’am, to come and sit up all 
night in this cold cell with me!” 

“ Yes, why,not ?” she said. 

“ And you would do this for me?” 

“ Indeed I would most gladly.” 

“J could never have believed it!” he 
exclaimed, as if speaking more to him- 
self than to her; then his eyes turned 
involuntarily to the window, which his 
gaze was ever seeking. “Ah!” he said, 
“I am safe to get worse if I stay in this 
dreadful place much longer. I believe 
it would be the death of me if I had not 
the chance of getting out soon ; but after 
all, if it were not that they say it will be 
worse forsuchas I am in kingdom come, 
I might as well die as live, for I’m a poor 
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forsaken wretch, without ever a friend in 
the world.” 

“Don’t say that,” exclaimed Miss 
M , taking the bony wasted hand in 
both of hers. “You must never feel 
lonely or forsaken any more, for you 
have got me for your friend now, and I 
will be a true one to you as long as you 
live.” 

“You my friend!” he said slowly, 
turning round to look at her. ‘A lady 
like you my friend! You never mean it, 
surely.” 

“ Do you think I would deceive you ?” 
she said very softly, bending over him, 
and meeting the gaze of his wondering 
wistful eyes. 

“You don’t look like one as would.” 

“ No, indeed, I would not. I really 
mean what I say when I tell you that I 
want you to take me as your own true 
friend who will never fail you; and you 
must speak to me of all your troubles 
as you would to your mother or sister, 
and tell me everything you would like 
me to do for you.” 

“A friend! my friend!” he said, re- 
peating the words as if he could not 
bring himself to realize their meaning. 
He was silent for a moment; then, sud- 
denly grasping her hand almost convul- 
sively, he said, — “ Ma’am, when I came 
into this wretched place I thought it was 
all over with me, and that there wasn’t 
a chance of any good ever coming to me 
in the world again. When I took my 
trial there was not a soul to say a word 
for me, and all as ever knew me before 
would have been glad enough I should 
rot and die in the jail and be buried like 
a dog. I knew that very well, and I did 
not believe any one would ever look at 
me again, except to curse me for a vag- 
abond, and now I’ve got a friend! a 
friend!” And as he lay holding her 
hand in his, tears gathered slowly in his 
dark sunken eyes and rolled over his 
cheeks. How long was it since the 
blessed dew of tears had come 
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the arid desolation of that poor hopeless 
soul, like waters from heaven falling on 
the burning sand of a desert waste! As 
Miss M watched him weeping qui- 
etly, and almost unconsciously, his lips 
still forming the word that had had such 
power to move him, a bright hope rose 
in her heart for him, that those poor 
wandering feet might even yet attain to 
the eternal shore, and the weary, sin- 
stained man lie down to rest for ever in 
the everlasting arms, for the heart that 
had been touched by the divine fire of 
love, when seen through human agency 
alone, faint and feebly, would surely open 
wide to receive the glorious fullness of 
that eternal tenderness which is the 
charity that never faileth, and life for 
evermore. But she could do no more 
that day. The turnkey came to tell her 
it was time to lock up the prisoners for 
the night, and she was obliged to loosen 
her hand gently from Hill’s grasp, and, 
with a few kind words, leave him to his 
solitude. It was very pleasant to Miss 
M—— next day to see the genuine de- 
light with which the prisoner welcomed 
her; he was now quite at his ease with 
her, though perfectly respectful in his 
manner, and he began to tell her very 
freely all he had been feeling and think- 
ing since the day before. He had had 
a better night in every way, he said, and 
he had dreamed of his mother for the first 
time for many years ; she had died when 
he was quite a youngster, but he thought 
he saw her standing by his bedside as 
plain as ever in his life, and she had laid 
her hand on his head just as Miss M 
had done, and had spoken kindly to him, 
and he seemed so happy in his dream. 
Then he went on to speak of his child- 
hood and early years, and how he had 
learned to read and write, and had good 
schooling, only he had made a bad use 
of it, worse luck! As he rambled on, 
Miss M saw with satisfaction that 
in trying to draw this man out of the 
darkness of his evil life to the light and 
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hope which follow true repentance, she 
should not have to combat the almost 
insurmountable difficulty of that unrea- 
soning scepticism which pervades the 
lower classes to a much greater extent 
than is generally supposed. It never 
seemed to have occurred to John Hill to 
doubt the truth of that religion which 
he had learned in his youth sufficiently 
well to make him now feel it to be his 
condemnation. As he spoke of his first 
lapses into evil doings, and then touched 
in general terms on the later years of 
his life, which he described as having 
been literally steeped in wickedness, it 
was evident that he looked upon himself 
as irretrievably lost, and that it needed 
only the conviction of approaching death, 
which had not yet fastened itself upon 
him, to plunge him into ghastly terrors 
of the retribution awaiting him. It 
seemed a relief to him to tell out some 
of the dark thoughts and painful recol- 
lections which had been pent up in his 
own sad heart through the long hours 
of prison solitude, and as he did so, he 
referred continually, with the utmost ex- 
pressions of delight, to the fact that in 
Miss M he had now a friend, — re- 
peating the word again and again, as if 
the very sound gave him pleasure, and 
looking up with grateful eyes when her 
answers manifested her genuine interest 
in all his griefs and sufferings. At last, 
Miss M decided on hazarding her 
- first words of direct religious teaching, 
feeling that the time might now be come 
when they could be safely spoken. 

“Tf you find it a comfort to have me 
for your friend, John, what a wonderful 
happiness it is to think that you have a 
far better Friend, who loves and cares 
for you a thousand times beyond what I 
or any human being can!” 

He looked at her in blank astonish- 
ment. 

“Who might you mean, my dear 
lady ?” 

“ The best and dearest Friend we can 
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any of us have,” she answered in a low 
tone; “the only one who can help us 
when our fellow-creatures can do no 
more for us,—the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the blessed Saviour of the world.” 

His face darkened, and he half turned 
away. : 

“ He is no friend to me, ma’am, such 
as lam. I know that wellenough. He 
is waiting to send me down to hell.” 

“ Oh, no, John!” she exclaimed ear- 
nestly. ‘‘ He is waiting to save you, — 
longing to bless you. He gave his very 
life for you, and was glad to die the 
cruelest of cruel deaths that he might 
win pardon for you, and take you to be 
in joy and gladness with himself in 
heaven. Oh, John, you don’t know how 
he loves you, and how he longs to 
make you happy and to comfort you!” 

The man’s features worked with agita- 
tion under her earnest words. 

“But, ma’am,” he said, laying his trem- 
bling hand on hers, “you don’t know 
how bad I’ve been. It isn’t only that I 
have done every sort of wickedness, and 
made it my business, and gained my liv- 
ing by it; but I’ve delighted in it, I 
schemed and strove for it, and took my 
pleasure in it. I believe there isn’t a 
bad thing as I haven’t done, excepting 
murder. I never murdered any one, 
but it’s the best I can say for myself. 
I’ve done all the rest.” 

“ But that is all past, John. You re- 
pent of it now. You would not go back 
to it again if you could, I am sure.” 

“1 don’t feel as if I should,” he said 
slowly. “I seem to hate it all now, but 
I don’t know how it might be if I were 
free again and out among my pals ; but 
I'll tell you what, ma’am, such .a one as 
you couldn’t guess how desperate bad 
I’ve been. If ever Jesus Christ looks 
on me, it'll be to fling me in the lake of 
fire. Lord! just to fancy his ever think- 
ing of making me happy in heaven! ” 

“Yet, John, it was the lost whom he 
came to seek and save, when he left the 
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glory and the joys of heaven to come 
down into this sinful world, because he 
would not see us perish. It is not our 
own good deeds that could ever save us, 
but the love of Jesus, who bore our pun- 
ishment and took all our wickedness 
upon himself. Itis the only hope that 
any of us have, John. I should be as 
full of despair as you if I could not trust 
that my sins may be forgiven for the 
dear Lord’s sake.” 

“You,ma’am! You haven’t any sins, 
I am very sure. I couldn’t believe as 
ever you did the least thing as was 
wrong.” 

“ Indeed you are much mistaken,” she 
said, smiling sadly ; “ but now I want 
you to listen while I try to show you the 
hope that even the worst of sinners may 
have, if only he will come repentant to 
the feet of Christ.” And with all the 
earnestness which her intense desire to 
bring comfort to that forlorn soul in- 
spired her with, she spoke to the pris- 
oner of the infinite love which conquered 
death and hell upon the cross of Cal- 
vary, and was even then brooding over 
him with yearning compassion, tender 
as that of a mother for her child, bound- 
less and mighty as that of God for his 
creatures. The prisoner listened with 
eager pleasure, as if it were a strain of 
lovely music which laid his very soul to 
rest ; but when at last she ceased, and 
asked him if he could not fling himself 
with all his guilt upon that wonderful 
love of Christ, and trust its unquencha- 
ble pity to save him even yet, he looked 
up into her face with almost an agony of 
mingled longing and despair, and said, — 

“Oh! ma’am, it’s beautiful to think 
how good he is; and there’s many a 
sinful soul he’ll save, I know ; but I— 
I have been too bad — I have been too 
bad!” 

It was almost the hour when she had 
to leave him. She could hear the turn- 
key coming along the corridor, locking 
the men into their cells, and she knew 
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that ina few minutes he would: reach 
Hill’s door. 

“John,” she said, “ I will tell yousome 
words out of the Scriptures which you 
can easily remember, and you must say 
them over often to yourself to-night when 
you are lying awake, and try to under- 
stand really what they mean, and I think 
they will help you to believe what I have 
told you. Now listen ;” and speaking 
very distinctly, she slowly pronounced 
the words, “Zhe blood of Fesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin.” She made him 
repeat them after her several times, and 
then, as she heard the turnkey’s step at 
the door, she rose and said, “ Now re- 
member, John, that blood cleanses from 
all sin, — ALL; there is nothing too 
great for its cleansing power in all that 
any one of us has done amiss, if only 
we are penitent.” 

Hill opened his lips as if to speak, but 
Perry came in, and he could only thank 
her gratefully and turn his face to the 
wall, as the grating sound in the lock 
told him he was again alone. But the 
last words shé had spoken abode with 
him. He heard them repeated to him 
again and again through the long dark 
watches of the night by the voice that 
one day shall awake the dead, but that 
now, soft and low as the whisper of a 
mother to her dying child, breathed into 
his soul the ineffable sweetness of that 
truth, — “The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin.” He struggled 
long against conviction, as the dark tide 
of memory swept over his shrinking 
spirit and brought back in blackest hues 
the deadly evils of the life now ebbing 
to its close. It was a mortal agony 
through which the prisoner passed that 
night ; but there was One standing by 
his side who had carried up all human 
sympathies even to the throne of God, 
— One who had counted the beatings of 
that poor erring heart through all the 
sinful years that had so nearly wrecked 
him on the shores of death, — seen the 
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evil, — noted each temptation, — watched 
the widening circles of growing wicked- 
ness, —and finally in merciful severity 
brought pain and anguish over him, till 
now, forlorn and helpless, he lay at the 
blessed feet, too hopeless even to ask 
for mercy. But the pierced hand is laid 
upon him, the voice ever murmuring the 
same divine sweet words, the promise of 
cleansing for all sin penetrates into the 
most secret depths of that remorseful, 
longing spirit, and when the earliest 
streak of day glimmers through the nar- 
row window of the cell, there is another 
dawn within the prisoner’s soul, the first 
faint trembling ray of that sun of eter- 
nity which shall one day burst on the 
redeemed in everlasting glory. 

As Miss M bent over him in some 
anxiety next morning, he raised his be- 
seeching eyes to her face and said, — 
“Oh! ma’am, if his blood cleanses from 
all sin, then mine—even mine— ” 
his voice became choked and he could 
say no more. 

From that day the dogged, sullen pris- 
oner became the most humble and gen- 
tle of penitents. He listened greedily 
to every word that was spoken to him 
of the divine Redeemer, for whom his 
whole soul was gasping now, and day by 
day, though never confident, never pre- 
sumptuous, and often full of agonizing 
fears, he grew more and more in the 
trembling hope that the love of Christ 
might conquer even his great guilt. 

Side by side with this growth of his 
spirit, however, his bodily strength was 
decaying, and ever, as life grew feebler 
in his frame, the mere human longing to 
be released from his captivity grew 
stronger in his heart and more intolera- 
ble. With the usual deceitfulness of his 
malady, he was always fancying he was 
better, and would not believe he was so 
near death as those around him knew to 
be the case ; the pining for the fresh air 
and the sight of the blue sky and the 
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green fields seemed to be an absolute 
physical sensation, which he had no 
power to overcome. He had become 
most anxious to submit himself to the 
will of God in all things, and constantly 
said that he knew no suffering could be 
too great for his deserts, but he would 
look up pitifully at Miss M and 
say, — : 

“T don’t want to be spared any of my 
punishment, ma’am. I would not ask, 
if I could, to be let out before my time ; 
but oh, when the day of my release does 
come, don’t let them keep me here a 
minute longer! I’m very weak and ill, 
I know, and I can’t sit up in bed very 
well, but I. shall be able to walk out of 
the prison, you may be sure of that.” 

Miss M felt certain he could not 
stand up if he tried, but she thought it 
might be possible to remove him, and as 
she found that, in talking over his ar- 
rangements with the doctor and chap- 
lain, he always said he did not care where 
he went, provided only she came to see 
him every day, she set his mind at rest 
by promising that she would place him 
in a house where she could take the en- 
tire charge of him herself. 

The time was drawing very near when 
his term of imprisonment would expire, 
and the spiritual change in the once de- 
spairing man became very remarkable. 
He was gentle and childlike in his in- 
tercourse with those around him, full of 
humble gratitude for any kindness shown 
to him; and though at times he had 
paroxysms of remorse for his evil life, 
yet he never lost sight of the unuttera- 
ble love to which he clung with the hope 
that it would shelter even him. So sat- 
isfied was the chaplain of the truth and 
depth of his repentance that he offered 
to give him the holy sacrament before 
he left the prison, as there was reason 
to fear that his death might be hastened 
by his removal in his excessively weak 
state. 

It was a long time before the poor 
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prisoner could believe that he might dare 
to receive so great a blessing, but when 
it had been fully explained to him, he 
became extremely anxious for it, and 
looked forward eagerly to the holy ser- 
vice. It was decided that it should take 
place on the morning of the day of his 
release. 

He had been growing rapidly worse, 
and on the previous evening, when Miss 
M left him, it was with great mis- 
givings as to the possibility of carrying 
out his ardent wish for removal from the 
jail. She had told him the arrangements 
she had made for his reception in a house 
where she would watch over him herself, 
so that his mind was quite at rest on the 
subject ; and in the full assurance that 
he would be set at liberty next day, he 
gave himself up to the comfort of hear- 
ing, quietly and happily, all that she 
could tell him on the one subject that 
filled his whole soul, — the hope of par- 
don and eternal peace. 

“ To-morrow will be the grandest day 
of all my life,” he said to Miss M ; 
as she was leaving him. “It seems too 
good to be true, that I can be going to 
take the sacrament, —a poor, sinful 
wretch like me; and then’ll come my 
release!” 

When Miss M reached the jail 
next morning, at the hour fixed for the 
service, she was told that the doctor had 
just left Hill, and that he pronounced 
him to be so seriously worse that all 
thought of his leaving the jail must be 
given up, although the term to which he 
had been sentenced was now at an end. 
He was unmistakably dying ; he might 
linger some few days where he was, but 
the attempt to move him would be fatal 
at once. 

It was evident that some suspicion as 
to the doctor’s opinion had found its way 
into Hill’s mind, though the turnkey as- 
sured Miss M that nothing had been 
said to him on the subject. The first 
words with which he greeted her were an 
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earnest entreaty that she would see that 
he was removed from the jail as soon as 
the service was over. He was propped 
up in the bed, his eyes brilliant with 
fever, his whole frame quivering with 
excitement. 

“ Miss M——, you'll see that they let 
me have my release to-day, won’t you? 
I’m free by the law now. I might have 
gone out at seven this morning, if I 
hadn’t wanted to stay for the sacrament, 
but you won’t let them keep me here af- 
ter the chaplain’s gone? You'll see as 
I gets my release? My dear lady, prom- 
ise me as you will.” 

She would not deceive him, yet she 
could not bear to disappoint the hope of 
so many dreary months, particularly at 
a moment when she specially wished his 
mind to be calm for the service in which 
he was going to be engaged. 

“John, you may be sure no one would 
wish to keep you here if you were able 
to be moved, and you must trust me 
that I will do the best I can for you. 
You do trust me, do you not?” 

“ Indeed I well may, ma’am, for you’ve 
done me nothing but good since the first 
day you told me I had found a friend, — 
such a friend as you’ve been, to be 
sure!” and his voice faltered. 

“Then, dear John, trust me now, and 
put all thoughts out of your mind except 
the holy service in which you are going 
to join. I will read to you till the chap- 
lain comes.” 

He instantly laid his hands together 
with a childlike movement of meekness 
and submission, and remained intensely 
interested in the solemn words she was 
reading till the clergyman came, followed 
by one of the turnkeys, who had wished 
to join in the communion. 

They knelt down on the cold floor, 
while the prisoner lay on his bed with 
folded hands and death-like face, weep- 
ing quiet tears of penitence and thank- 
ful hope, while in the cold dark cell the 
holy rite was celebrated which breathes 
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and life. 

The chaplain’s voice died away in the 
last blessing, and after a few minutes of 
perfect silence they rose and stood by 
the prisoner’s bedside. Miss M 
was greatly struck by the intense calm 
of his expression ; all excitement seemed 
to have passed away; he lay perfectly 
still, and his eyes were fixed on the win- 
dow at which he had gazed so long, but 
with a deep and solemn look which 
showed that his longing now was for the 
free airs of eternity, and for the light of 
that land whose sunshine is love. He 
said not a word of his release as his 
friend bent over him and softly whispered 
that she would leave him quiet now, but 
would come to him again in a few hours, 
—he merely pressed her hand, and mur- 
mured some low words of thanks. 

It was a lovely day in the early sum- 
mer, and as Miss M felt the odor- 
ous breeze sweeping past her, and saw 
the glorious beauty of the cloudless 
heaven, she seemed to sympathize as 
she had never done before with the poor 
prisoner’s longing to exchange the dark 
walls and cold damp air of the cell for 
the blessed sight of all this summer ra- 
diance. Her heart was full of pitying 
thoughts for him, and a faint hope that 
she might be able to remove him even 
yet, as she once more stood, late in the 
afternoon, at the gate of the jail. 

As soon as it was opened she learned 
that the order of release had come indeed. 

“He’s taken for death, ma’am,” said 
the turnkey, “and we were just going 
to send for you; the doctor thinks he 
won’t live the day out.” 

She went up at once to his cell: a 
great change had taken place ; the gray 
shadow, which, once seen, is never for- 
gotten, lay on his calm, solemn face ; 
the dark eyes, which were partially cov- 
ered by the heavy lids, seemed to see 
nothing earthly, and his whole attitude 
appeared to imply the repose of perfect 
submission, 
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“The chaplain has read the last 
prayers, ma’am,” said the turnkey, “and 
he told us there was nothing more to be 
done, but to let him lie quiet till the end 
comes: perhaps you would like to stay 
with him.” 

“ T should,” she said,.and he left her 
alone with the dying man. Miss M 
sat down beside him, and took his cold 
hand in hers. Slowly he turned his eyes 
and fixed them full upon her, continuing 
to gaze steadily at her for some minutes. 
It was astrange look, so full of meaning, 
of intense feeling, and yet of a solemn 
awe, which seemed to say that he had 
passed already to a state of being where 
the sympathies of earth could touch him 
no more. She spoke a few quiet words, 
but he did not seem to hear her, and 
when he had looked at her thus intently 
for a little time, he as slowly withdrew 
his gaze, and a sort of impenetrable calm 
passed over him from which no sound or 
movement had power to rouse him. So 
he lay while the early night of the prison 
cell gathered round him, and on through 
the dark hours when all the earth was 
steeped in rest, and then at last, when 
the starry beauty of the summer night 
was kindled in the vault of heaven, the 
hour of liberty arrived, his soul was 
brought out of prison, the long-desired 
release was his; but even as the merci- 
ful Father gives fruition a thousand-fold 
beyond our hopes to even our most fee- 
ble prayers, it was not only release from 
earthly captivity and dungeon gloom, 
but from the tyranny of a life which had 
been all darkness but for the sunset glow 
of hope which brightened its sad close, — 
from the fierce strugele with evil, the tor- 
ture of temptation, the cruelty of op- 
pression and contempt, the anguish of 
homelessness and want. The prisoner 
was released, and far beyond the stars 
the enfranchised spirit flew to look on 
the divine face of Him who is the one 
true Friend, — the Lamb of God whose 
blood alone cleanses from all sin. 
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BY MRS. F. B. SMITH. 


How many pictures pass before me, 
shutting out for the time the one beau- 
tiful vision that I wish especially to 
dwell.upon! There is the little pap- 
poose, strapped upon a board with em- 
broidered hoops around ; and the Greek 
peasant baby in the split log hollowed 
for its form ; and the little Lapp, wrapped 
in ermine, and lying in its cradle of 
moss. There is the heap of rags in the 
corner of a basement room, where the 
tiny innocent sleeps as sweetly as a 
prince upon his costly bed, and the little 
rustic cot in the hut of the frugal poor, 
and the rosewood crib with its lace cur- 
tains shading the dimpled face of the 
rich man’s infant child. Oh! there isa 
story in each of these pictures as they 
come to me; but | leave them all for the 
lowly couch where my dear baby sleeps, 
with the white head-stone telling his 
sweet name and age. In the summer- 
time it is green and beautiful, with the 
grass growing upon it, and the flowers 
breathing out their fragrance, and the 
bird voices trilling their melodies above 
it; and in the winter the snow falls gen- 
tly upon it, and makes such a pure warm 
fleece over my darling ! 

I must tell you about this baby’s little 
day, before the night came when we laid 
him down to rest upon this lowly bed, 
over which our dear Lord keeps loving 
watch. 

I thought the world very beautiful be- 
fore the angel of life brought this bright 
treasure to our home. I used to kneel 
down beside my open window while the 


sun was not yet up, and, looking into 
the blue heavens, thank God for the 
blessedness of earth. e 

It seemed to me that even paradise 
itself could not have more glory than the 
fresh early dawn, with the dew upon the 
landscape, and the soft twitter of the 
awakening songsters around, and the 
white clouds, like angels, above me, and 
that mystic presence of God which my 
soul always feels in the early morning. 

I thought that nothing else could come 
down from the Giver of all good to make 
my home more perfect than it already 
was, with the dear godly “ papa” to wall 
with ‘me the road toward heaven, and 
the precious little daughter with her tiny 
hand clinging to ours as we went, and 
with the same sweet trust in her soul 
towards us as we had in the great Pa- 
rent, 

How God loves to bless us! How 
it delights him, when he sees us grate- 
ful and appreciative, to multiply his ben- 
efits upon us, and to see our hearts swell 
with the fullness of their love, as we re- 
ceive the added blessing ! 

I think there must have been rejoic- 
ing among the angels at the bliss which 
the advent of our little George brought 
tous. I fancied that I heard seraphic 
music, when first his baby voice sounded 
on my ear. 

They must have sung “ Glory to God 
for another new-born soul !” That is how 
my heart interpreted and echoed the 
melody that seemed floating around me. 


Ah! how can I tell you my rapture as 
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I looked upon the little perfect creature 
that lay beside me fresh from God’s 
forming hand? 

You, mothers, will understand me 
as you gaze upon your own new-born 
treasure, and little children, who, like 
Madame Michelet, lavish all of a moth- 
er’s heart upon a doll, can comprehend 
something of my joy in my sweet baby 
boy. 

Oh, little helpless infant! resting 
only in the bosom of tenderest love, un- 
able of yourself to do anything to pre- 
serve in you the breath of life, how well 
do you make me to know the infinite 
heart that pities my infirmities, and nour- 
ishes and cherishes me through my fee- 
bleness, until by his grace I shall attain 
to the strength and stature of a perfect 
man in Christ Jesus our Lord! 

My baby boy!--the form that our 
blessed Lord Jesus took upon him when 
he came to earth and was born in the 
flesh for our salvation. I had such sub- 
lime joy as Iremembered this. I thought 
of the holy Child in the manger, and of 
his sweet, pure, gentle life, and I prayed 
God to give his Spirit to my little one, 
and to keep him innocent. I held the 
tiny hands and feet in my hands, and 
begged that God would make it impossi- 
ble for them to do wrong things, or to 
wander out of the right way. I kissed 
the precious lips, and implored that they 
might always be guileless, and free from 
stain. 

I had not felt the same solicitude 
about my little daughter. She would be 
hedged around by such safeguards as 
could not shield my boy. It is so much 
more difficult for a man-child to grow up 
pure. 

I remember dear grandmamma’s fre- 
quent verdict upon the baby’s grace. 
““T thought my own children very love- 
ly, but I never realized the perfect beauty 
of the infant Jesus until now that I have 
seen this child.” 

You will say grandmammas are al- 


ways partial judges of their own little 
grandchildren, and this is generally 
true, but when everybody sees the same 
virtue and merit in an object, it is a 
pretty sure proof that grandmamma’s 
eyes have no glamour over them when 
she praises her little grand-babies. 

Do you ever watch your tiny brother 
—TI am talking just now to my Z2¢tle 
readers —as mamma gives him his 
morning’s bath, and does it impress you 
what a marvelous creation is this little 
rosy child, and how surely is the mark 
of God’s finger visible in every feature ? 

Oh! the rounded dimpled limbs, and 
the pretty pink flesh, and the cunning 
feet and hands, and the little shell-like 
ears, and the bright eyes that sparkle 
and flash as the water splashes up and 
sprinkles the sweet face! Was ever 
fairer vision! Itis the most beautiful of 
exhibitions, and new to us every day. 
There is a great bustle of preparation 
after the breakfast is over: the bring- 
ing in of the little bath; the filling it 
with pure water ; the gathering together 
the baby’s fresh wardrobe, — soft, dainty 
linens and embroidered flannels, with 
the pretty white dress and the glisten- 
ing gold armlets. There is the baby- 
basket, “‘ with its muslin lining, and the 
bright ribbons tying the pockets and 
bowing the cushion. What a tiny array 
within! Little socks and ‘ankle-ties,’ 
Liliputian brush and comb, pearl-pow- 
der-box and puff, and the neatly folded 
napkins.” 

Mother draws near, and, baring her 
elbow, tries the temperature, — baby’s 
flesh is so tender. Mother’s palm is 
not sensitive enough to test the proper 
degree of heat. 

Now she spreads the large flannel 
upon her lap, and disrobes her little 
cherub. He is merry with the anticipa- 
tion of the pleasant plunge, and strikes 
out in the air, with feet and hands, as if 
to swim. There is a little half-sigh, a 
sort of catching of the breath as the 
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water first touches his body, and then 
comes the real delight, —the dashing 
and plashing and fun. 

Papa enjoys our baby’s bath al- 
most as much as the baby himself, and 
“Caddie” hovers around, and _ sails 
her little boat in the intervals of com- 
motion, and helps now and then, by 
squeezing the wet sponge over brother’s 
head. 

Great, round, noble head! How it 
used to impress me with a certain ter- 
ror, as I noticed the preponderance of 
brain ! 

Sacred head! How I looked upon it 
with awe, as I felt that I had given my 
beautiful boy to God, and that in that 
offering there should be no reservation. 
Was there none? When I thought, 
“God may take me at my word, and ask 
for my baby to grace his kingdom above,” 
then my arms would tighten their clasp 
about the little darling, and there would 
come a shudder to my heart that seemed 
very like rebellion and resistance to the 
blessed Will. 

How strong my baby was! Whata 
vigorous frame, as I lifted him from the 
bath and rubbed and polished his rosy 
skin! “Surely there must be long life 
for him!” And yet at times he seemed 
ethereal to my touch, as I dwelt upon 
his angelic spiritual face, and saw the 
impress of heaven there. So would my 
fear and my hope chase each other all 
the day. 

Did I say “little Aelpless infant” ? 
That was not my thought when my 
darling in his pure robes lay nestling 
upon my breast, and, with the white drops 
of milk fresh upon his red lips, gazed 
up into my eyes to tell me things that 
God reveals only to mothers through 
their little ones. It would be a strange 
maternity that is not blessed by such 
revelations, —a singular motherhood 
that would not say at such times, 
“Tittle helpful infant, bringing strength 
to me for all toil and care.” Whatever 
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weariness came to my spirit, there was 
perfect rest and refreshing as I folded 
my dear baby to my bosom; the world 
must needs be bright, and life a joy, so 
long as I held this treasure. Even the 
little children feel the sunny, holy influ- 
ence of a babe in the house. The pres- 
ence of the tiny brother or sister de- 
velops all that is purest and sweetest 
and best in their nature, —all the self- 
denial and benevolence, all the love and 
tenderness and protection. 

I could see this beautiful spirit in our 
little three-year-old Caddie, as she 
gave up her cherished toys to baby 
brother, and fondled and petted him in 
her motherly way, And, above all, as she 
included him in her prayers for God’s 
dear love and care. 

How like magic the time went on, 
with the halo of this young immortal 
around me! What a wondrous change 
in him, as the months passed, and the 
little creature, that at first seemed born 
but to eat and sleep, grew into a hearty 
intelligence, and gave back love for love, 
twining his chubby arms around my 
neck, and pursing his precious lips to 
try and answer my kiss, and to form the 
sweetest of all sweet words, “ Papa,” 
“Mamma” ! 

Oh! the depth of his baby soul as it 
gazed at me through those marvelous 
eyes! I might have known that he was 
not meant for this world, — that he was 
but sent to lure us upward toward God 
and eternity. There was something so 
fathomless in his expression : 

“ Not the baby looks that go 
Unaimingly to and fro, 
But an earnest, gazing deep, 
Such as soul gives soul at length, 
When through work and wail of years 
It winneth a solemn strength, 
And mourneth as it wears.” 


There came a day,—I speak of it 
now with swelling heart and tearful eyes, 
though God knows I kiss his hand mean- 
while, —there came a day when the 
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noble head of my baby drooped, and he 
lay in a sort of semi-consciousness. No 
caresses could arouse him to answering 
demonstrations. The little eyelids were 
heavy as with sleep that would not be 
resisted, — the hands were passive and 
clung no more around my neck, the lips 
refused their wonted food, and, half part- 
ed, showed the pearly teeth, — he 
seemed like one whose dreams are 
sweeter than the realities of earth, and 
who cares not to be awakened. 

There was a stillness in the house, 
and a foreboding in our hearts, that be- 
tokened the approach of the death-angel. 

One can not mistake that presence. 
It casts its shadow as it comes. 

Could it be that God meant to answer 
my prayer in this way, and so make it 
really impossible for the little hands to 
do wrong things, or the little feet to wan- 
der out of the right way, and so keep 
the little lips always guileless and free 
from stain? I did not think of this; I 
did not mean that he should take our 
baby out of the world, but that he should 
keep him from the evil that is in the 
world. 

I was content that the angels should 
bear him in their hands lest he should 
hurt his foot against a stone, but I was 
not prepared for them to lift him up out 
of my sight, and into the eternal man- 
sions. 

Do we trust God, we mothers, when 
we put our infants into his embrace, 
and yet stretch out our arms to hold 
them back from him? 

For three days were my hands out- 
stretched to keep our darling from the 
skies. It was so hard to see him grad- 
ually, but surely, receding from us, even 
though a cloud of glory was enwrapping 
him. I think our eyes were partially 
blinded to his glory, for the mists of our 
own coming desolation. 

Is it strange that a bitter agony should 
have wrung from me the cry, “O my 
God, for the sake of Christ Jesus our 
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Lord, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me” ? 

Do you remember, in Mrs. Browning’s 
beautiful poem, when “Isabel ” would 
withhold her little one from God, how 
the child spoke out to its mother, as its 
soul yearned to be free, and yet was 
stayed by her prayer? So my baby 
seemed to speak to me, — 


“ With the small, soft mouth unweaned, 
By mother’s kiss o’erleaned 
(Putting the sound of loving, 
Where no sound else was moving 
Except the speechless cry), 
Quickened to mind’s expression, 
Shaped to articulation, 
Yea, uttering words, yea, naming woe, 
In tones that with it strangely went, 
Because so baby-innocent. 
‘Oh, mother, mother, loose thy prayer, 
Christ’s name hath made it strong ; 
It bindeth me, it holdeth me, 
With its most loving cruelty, 
From floating my new soul along 
The happy heavenly air ; 
It bindeth me, it holdeth me 
In all this dark, upon this dull 
Low earth, by only weepers trod! 
It bindeth me, it holdeth me! 
Mine angel looketh sorrowful 
Upon the face of God. 


‘Mother, mother, can I dream 
Beneath your earthly trees ? 

I had a vision and a gleam, 

I heard a sound more sweet than these 
When rippled by the wind. 

Did you see the Dove with wings 
Bathed in golden glisterings 

From asunless light behind, 
Dropping on me from the sky, 
Soft as a mother’s kiss, until 

I seemed to leap and yet was still? 
Saw you how his love-large eye 
Looked upon me mystic calms, 
Till the power of his divine 
Vision was indrawn to mine ? 

Oh, the dream within the dream! 
I saw celestial places even. 

Oh, the vista of high palms, 
Making finites of delight 

Through the heavenly infinite, 
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Lifting up their green still tops 

To the heaven of heaven! 

Oh, the sweet life-tree that drops 
Shade-like light, across the river, 
Glorified in its for ever 

Flowing from the throne ! 

_ Oh, the shining holinesses 

Of the thousand, thousand faces 
God-sunned by the thronéd One, 

And made intense with such a love, 
That, though I saw them turned above, 
Each loving seemed for also me! 
And, oh, the unspeakable! The He/ 
The manifest in secrecies, 

Yet of mine own heart partaker, 
With the overcoming look 

Of one who hath been once forsook, 
And blesseth the forsaker. 

Mother, mother, let me go 

Toward the face that looketh so. 
Through the mystic winged Four, 
Whose are inward, outward eyes, 
Dark with light of mysteries, 

And the restless evermore 

“Holy, holy, holy,” — through 

The seven-fold lamps, that burn in view, 
Of cherubim and seraphim, — 
Through the four-and-twenty crowned 
Stately elders white around, — 

Suffer me to go to Him! 


‘Is your wisdom very wise, 

Mother, on the narrow earth ? 

Very happy, very worth, 

That E should stay to learn? 

Are these air-corrupting sighs 
Fashioned by unlearned breath? 

Do the student’s lamps that burn 
All night illumine death? 

Mother, albeit this be so, 

Loose thy prayer and let me go 
Where that bright chief angel stands, 
Apart from all his brother bands, 
Too glad for smiling, having bent 

In angelic wilderment 

O’er the depths of God, and brought 
Reeling thence one only thought 

To fill his whole eternity. 

He the teacher is for me! 

He can teach what I would know, — 
Mother, mother, let me go! 


‘Can your poet make an Eden 
No winter will undo ? 


And light a starry fire while heeding 
His hearth’s is burning too? 
Drown in music the earth’s din? 
And keep his own wild soul within 
The law of his own harmony ? 
Mother, albeit this be so, 
Let me to my heaven go! 
A little harp me waits thereby, — 
A harp whose strings are golden all, 
And tuned to music spherical, 
Hanging on the green life-tree 
Where no willows ever be. 
Shall I miss that harp of mine? 
Mother, no, the Eye divine 
Turned upon it makes it shine: 
And when I touch it, poems sweet, 
Like separate souls, shall fly from it, 
Each to an immortal fytte. 
We shall all be poets there, 
Gazing on the chiefest Fair ! 
‘Love! earth’s love! and caz we love 
Fixedly, where all things move ? 
Can the sinning love each other ? 
Mother, mother, 
I tremble in thy close embrace, — 
I feel the tears adown my face, — 
Thy prayers do keep me out of bliss, — 
Oh, dreary earthly love ! 
Loose thy prayer and let me go 
To the place which loving is, 
Yet not sad! and when is given 
Escape to thee from this below, 
Thou shalt behold me, that I wait 
For thee beside the happy gate ; 
And silence shall be up in heaven 
To hear our greeting kiss.’ ” 
Is it wonder that 

“T changed 
The cruel prayer I made, 


And bowed my meekened face and prayed 
That God would do his will ” ? 


And so our beautiful baby, with one 
last sigh, as if for our agony at parting, 
passed out of my bosom up to the bo- 
som of eternal Love. 

I knew that as he lost the sense of 
my embrace he felt the Saviour’s arms 
infolding him, and that he could not 
miss the warmth and tenderness of 
mine; but oh, the chill and desolatio.. 
of my forsaken breast ! 
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Dear papa, too, was overwhelmed by 
grief. The strongest natures give way 
under such a sorrow. How were his 
hopes crushed to the earth! He had 
dedicated this precious child to the holy 
ministry from his birth, and had looked 
to see him holding forth the word of life 
when his own time should be nearly 
spent. 

Oh, little clay-cold hands! ’ Oh, little 
waxen form! How could we at once 
realize that God had called our boy to a 
higher service than earth affords! How 
could we dissociate the shroud, and the 
coffin, and the narrow grave, from the 
glistening robes, and the freedom and 
brightness of paradise, and the minis- 
try of the ransomed! Our eyes were 
dim with bitter tears. We could for 
a while see but the little rigid form that 
used to leap at our caresses and answer 
all our tenderness. 

It appalled us,-—this death coming 
in to touch with icy frost our lovely 
summer flower. We could only stand 
gazing and weeping. 

“J will not leave you comfortless.” 

Ah, blessed words of Jesus, floating 
sweetly to us in the midst of our woe! 
Was ever stricken soul untouched by 
this precious assurance? Was ever 
mourning heart unsocthed, when He 
who gathers the lambs in his bosom 
speaks from on high? 

Kneeling by our little silent one, we 
listened and grew calm. 

We could lean upon the immaculate 
heart, and feel that our babe was close 
beside us, and that the divine arm em- 
braced us all. 

I dressed our darling for the grave, 
and placed sweet white blossoms around 
him. How sacred a privilege it was to 
be near him! Every moment that we 
could keep his beautiful form in our sight 
was precious, with the dreaded hour 
drawing nigh when we must bestow our 
last kiss upon earth. 

I look back upon that moment with a 
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shiver, —the little casket closed, the 
sweet, sweet face shut in, and our eyes 
yearning until the judgment for the 
bright vision of our glorious babe. 

Four little boys in white were the 
bearers to the grave. Our tears started 
afresh as we looked upon them, and re- 
membered how we had anticipated our 
own baby’s boyhood, and talked of it as 
we watched his daily growth. Could we 
not be persuaded how perfect would be 
his development in the paradise above ? 
We must have sent him away to school 
at some future time, if God had spared 
him to our guardianship. Was it not 
better to give him up now to the great 
Teacher, and to know that he would 
learn only heavenly wisdom ? 

Parents can not reason while their 
darling is receiving from them a last 
embrace. Afterward they learn slowly 
to accept the unalterable will, and by 
and by they speak calmly of their sepa- 
ration from the beloved one, and grate- 
fully of their child’s gain. 

The pine-trees seemed to sing a sooth- 
ing though sad requiem, as we laid our 
sleeping baby down to rest in the little 
open bed. Holy words floated through 
the air, — 

“Jam the resurrection and the life, 
saith the Lord.” 

“T know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that we shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth ; and though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God, whom I shall see for 
myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and 
not another.” 

“ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord.” 

Is ever voice of God more welcome 
than when it comes to us with this pre- 
cious assurance, as we stand beside the 
grave of a beloved one? 

The shadows of the evening were 
about us. Oh, baby! baby! must we 
turn away from your little bed in the 
quiet graveyard, and go home to weep 
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over your empty crib? Still was our 
heavenly Father’s love and mercy mani- 
fest. We could reach out in the dark- 
ness and touch the warm face of the 
little daughter beside us. With what 
an increased sense of awe did we put 
our hands upon the little golden head, 
as we remembered that this body would 
stand in immortal beauty before God ! 
We could look into the 
night and see the stars shin- 
ing over the tiny mound of 
our departed child, and could 
feel that our darling’s free 
spirit was rejoicing in the 
brightness of an eternal day. 
“ God zs just in all he doeth, 
Kind is he in all his ways.” 
The years have gone slow- 
ly, — one, two, three, four. Is 
the beautiful face of our pre- 
cious little one any the less 
vividly before our eyes? Is 
his place in our warm hearts 
occupied by any other ob- 
ject? That were impossible. 
Often and often, when we 
seem to be absorbed by the 
common duties of life, we are 
conscious of a gentle pres- 
ence, which to our soul’s vis- 
ion takes the shape of our 
darling, and cheers and bles- 
ses us by its sweet influence, 
and, whatever else may ap- 
pear to attract us, we never 
lose sight of the little bed beneath. the 
singing pines, and the pretty white mar- 
ble stone with its hallowed inscription, 
“Without fault before the throne of 
God,” and, “ Greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


“ Arms empty of our child we lift 
With spirits unbereaven, — 
God will not all take back his gifts, 
Our babe is ours in heaven. 


Well done of God to halve the lot, 
And give him all the sweetness ; 
VOL. Il. 8 


To us the empty room and cot, 
To him the heaven’s completeness. 


To us this grave, to him the rows 
The mystic palm-trees spring in ; 
To us the silence in the house, 
To him the choral singing. 


For him to gladden in God’s view, 
For us to hope and bear on; 
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Grow, blossom in thy garden now, 
Beside the Rose of Sharon. 


Grow fast in heaven, sweet floweret clipped, 
In love more calm than this is, — 

And may the angels, dewy lipped, 
Remind thee of our kisses ; 


While none shall tell thee of our tears, 
These human tears now falling, 

Till, after a few patient years, 

One home shall take us ull in.” 
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Is it bone of our bone, and flesh of 
our flesh, that is to live for ever in the 
world that has no shadow? Is it our 
baby that has gone up to the Fatherhood 
of God ? 

Oh, bliss that dries all tears! Shall we 
not rather break forth into singing, — 
“Glory to God in the highest for his 
unspeakable gift!” 
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What if we had no child, either on 
earth or in heaven ? 

It is joy to think of the dear baby’s 
little bed, so green in the summer-time, 
and so pure and white with its snowy 
covering in the winter, and so fragrant 
with our heart-blossoms both in summer 
and in winter. 


UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY MRS. R. W. THAYER, COR. SECRETARY. 


[An apology is due to the ladies of this 
highly esteemed Association for our delay in 
publishing this report. We trust that the 
causes which occasioned it will not again 
occur. — ED.] 


THE quarterly meeting was held Sept. 
30, in the committee-room of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Boston. 
Some of the delegates had not returned 
from the country, but the number pres- 
ent was very encouraging. The open- 
ing prayer breathed the spirit of Jesus, 
and all felt, as they bowed before his 
throne, that the Master of assemblies 
was there. 

After the devotional exercises those 
present were informed that since their 
last quarterly meeting one of the most 
zealous and efficient of their number 
(Mrs. Marsh, of Roxbury) had fallen 
asleep in Jesus. The president spoke in 
terms of warm affection of her early 
piety, as well as of her mature Christian 
character. Others spoke of her zeal 
and activity, which left no moment unem- 
ployed. She was a member of the Dor- 
cas Society in Reading, and no one was 
more earnest in administering to the 
poor and needy than she. Unfinished 
garments she would take home and 
complete, that she might the sooner be- 
stow them upon the destitute. She was 
a welcome visitor wherever she went, al- 
ways having a word to say that gained 
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the ear of children and left an impression 
upon their hearts. Though at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-six, she suffered 
neither cold nor heat, sunshine nor 
storm, to turn her from her Christian 
duties, but continued, till suddenly 
stricken down by disease, to be active 
in the Master’s cause. All felt her loss, 
while they realized that she had gained 
that glorious immortality for which she 
had lived. 

As the report of the last meeting had 
been published, its reading was omit- 
ted. Interesting letters were read by 
the Corresponding Secretary, — one from 
St. Paul’s Church, Lynn, stating that 
they had organized a “ Mothers’ Concert 
of Prayer,” and desiring admission to 
the Union. This last-named society is 
connected with the Methodist church; 
and, perhaps, it should here be stated 
that while other branches of the Chris- 
tian church have been associated with 
this Union for some years, and have en- 
joyed rich and abundant answers to 
their prayers, the Methodist mothers, 
with but few exceptions, have not availed 
themselves of this means of grace. But 
through the earnest efforts of members 
of this Union, some of whom were mem- 
bers of their own church, God has been 
pleased to awaken their interest and en- 
list their sympathies in this means for 
converting and saving their children, as 
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well as of increasing their own faith and 
love. 

At the recent meeting in Hamilton, 
mothers were invited to meet in one of 
the tents. Members of the Union ad- 
dressed them, setting forth its object, 
and telling of the comfort that many a 
mother’s heart had received, in hours 
of trial, from this union of prayer with 
Christian friends. Tearful eyes and 
overflowing hearts responded to the 
speeches. A second meeting was called, 
and at its close thirteen mothers pledged 
themselves to make efforts to establish 
the Mothers’ Concert of Prayer in as 
many different localities. Some of these 
have reported at this meeting. Dele- 
gates were also appointed to visit the 
’ camp-meetings in Epping, N. H., and 
at Martha’s Vineyard. In the first- 
named place the delegates received a 
hearty welcome, and even a larger num- 
ber than at Hamilton pledged themselves 
to commence this work. At Martha’s 
Vineyard the attendance upon these 
meetings was large, and a second and 
even a third meeting was appointed. 
Mrs. Wright, wife of our late minister 
to Prussia, was present, and urged mo- 
thers to be more faithful in training 
their children in a true Christian life, 
that they might with more confidence 
plead with God in their behalf. She 
spoke of the ruinous tendencies of 
many of the fashionable customs of the 
day, — customs which Christian families 
were introducing to their homes. As an 
example, she spoke of the private billiard- 
table, and could point to several young 
men whose ruin was traceable directly 
to this source. God grant that her 
warning words may be heeded! 

We hope to hear reports from all these 
Christian friends at our next quarterly 
meeting. 

Many items of interest were reported 
by the delegates. We will refer to a 
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few. In one society the young ladies 
felt that they were not doing enough to 
bring their associates to tle Saviour, 
and they resolved to hold a meeting. 
The Maternal Association made it a 
subject of prayer, and when the hour of 
the meeting came, forty young ladies 
came together, many to pray and speak 
of God’s goodness, and no time ran to 
waste. 

Another said that the concert of 
prayer had been sustained during the 
summer months, though some of the 
time the number present was very small. 
Once, only one was present. But she 
read the Scriptures and prayed,and had 
a profitable season waiting upon God; 
for did she not know that hundreds at 
that very hour were bowed before him, 
uniting their prayers wtih hers for his 
blessing upon their children, and upon 
all the youths in the land ? 

Another spoke of a young man who 
was employed in a Christian family. He 
spent his Sabbaths in the stable, and 
was so dissipated that they thought of 
dismissing him from service. The wife 
of the employer said, “I pray for my 
children, I give my money that mission- 
aries may labor among the heathen. 
Why should I not labor for this soul, 
thrown into my own home?” She said 
nothing directly to him at first, but made 
his case a subject of daily prayer. In 
a little time there was a change in his 
manner. He went to the house of God, 
then to the social meetings, and finally, 
through their prayers and conversations, 
he was led to the Saviour. Thus does 
God honor the labors of those who hon- 
or him. 

Much more of interest might be re- 
ported, but our limits will not allow. 
All, we think, went home encouraged, 
because they had the arm of the Infi- 
nite upon which to lean in every hour 
of trial. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SCENES. 

SuRE enough, whether Mother Cary’s 
chickens brought it or not, the storm 
came. A little way from the American 
coast, somewhere between Newfound- 
land and Ireland, there is a part of the 
ocean called the Devil’s Hole. It is a 
very bad name for a very bad place, 
where various counter currents meet; 
and it has been so named by sailors on 
account of the boisterous seas and vio- 
lent gales almost always experienced 
there. I don’t believe any very satisfac- 
tory explanation has ever been given by 
scientific navigators of the turbulence of 
this portion of the ocean, so hard is it for 
the wisdom of man to understand what 
is so easy for the wisdom of God to ar- 
range. I only know that this is a part 
of the passage much dreaded by sailors 
and voyagers. 

It was here, and about the close of the 
fifth day, that a terrific gale arose. The 
ship began to toss and pitch and roll 
about, and the passengers, who hastened 
to their berths, had hard work to keep 
from rolling about too in the general 
confusion. 

Propped up as securely as they could 
be, Mrs. Rolfe and Lilian had still to 
exert all their strength to hold on. 
There was no sleep to any one that night. 
Many of the passengers were greatly 
alarmed ; some were fretting over the 
disturbance; while others, either from 
habitual self-control, or reliance on an 
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unseen arm, were quiet and calm, await- 
ing events. Everything, floor, ceiling, 
sofas, tables, and people, seemed in mo- 
tion, — now as if rocked from side to 
side in a vast cradle, and again pitch- 
ing to and fro, backward and forward, 
with frightful leaps. Nothing could be 
heard distinctly but the shrieks of the 
wind, and the roll of the tremendous 
engine, revolving, now with one wheel 
quite out of water, while the other, 
with gigantic effort, contended with the 
billows alone, and, with another turn, 
throwing by a sudden plunge all the re- 
sistance on the other side, until it seemed 
as if, by the great strain upon it, the 
machinery must shiver into atoms, and 
carry all down together into the bottom 
of the sea. For thirty hours the storm 
continued with unabated fury. The 
morning light brought rain, but no cessa- 
tion of the gale, and the sea was lashed 
into fury. 

“ My wife,” said Mr. Rolfe, “ you must 
go up and see the ocean. It is a sight 
you may perhaps never witness again, 
and it is worth the effort.” 

At first Mrs. Rolfe thought it impos- 
sible to comply, but when her hood and 
shawl were brought, with a resolute will 
she made the attempt. With great ef- 
fort, sustained by the strong arm of 
her husband, and taking advantage of 
the swaying movements of the ves- 
sel, after some falls and numberless 
blows she at last found herself in the 
wheel-room, where, braced carefully 
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against some projecting timbers, she 
could look through a small window upon 
the scene without. With the first glance 
she found herself amply repaid for the 
exertion she had made to reach the spot, 
and as she continued to gaze in amaze- 
ment, she could not refrain from repeat- 
ing the words of the Psalmist, ‘“ These 
see the works of the Lord, and his won- 
ders in the deep. For he commandeth, 
and raiseth the stormy wind, which lift- 
eth up the waves thereof. They mount 
up to the heavens, they go down again 
to the depths.” It seemed as if the 
whole unbounded expanse before her 
was crowded with mountains with snow- 
white crests, heaving, sinking, rising 
again, bursting at the summit into pearly 
wreaths, and descending again to a liquid 
burial. At one moment the vessel fell 
into the trough or cradle between the 
waves, and appeared just ready to be 
lost in the huge, cavernous depths. A 
wall of water completely bounded the 
vision, hiding everything from view save 
its own fierce, ravenous jaws wide open 
to devour its helpless prey. Atthe next 
instant, as easily as a stray leaf floats on 
the passing wind, the majestic steamer 
— wonderful triumph of man’s skill and 
power — poised itself on the very crest 
of the billow, ready for another plunge 
into the yawning abyss below. 

With admiration and awe, Mrs. Rolfe 
stood as long as her strength would per- 
mit, witnessing the grandeur of the 
scene. Silently she worshiped the al- 
mighty Being who held this vast, tumult- 
uous sea in the hollow of his hand, and 
calmly rested herself in his care who 
was able by a word to still its fury, or to 
open, through its wild waters, an en- 
trance into his own glorious home. 

‘“ Lilian must see this,” she at last ex- 
claimed. “It will be one of the most 
memorable lessons of her life.” 

At noon the wind lulled a little, though 
the sea still ran high, breaking over the 
vessel with almost. every wave. Our 
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friends had scarcelytasted food that 
day, and, wearied and faint, were trying 
to get a little sleep, when suddenly a 
dreadful crash was heard, and in an in- 
stant a flood of water was pouring down 
into the cabin. Lilian, who had betrayed 
no sign of terror hitherto, gave one 
piercing shriek, and sprang to her 
mother’s arms. There, where a child 
always feels safe, she clung, while her 
mother with gentle, quieting words al- 
layed her agitation, assuring her that 
there was no new or special danger, 
that many a ship had outrode worse 
storms than this, and that, trusting in our 
heavenly Father, we might be without 
fear, whatever should betide. As Mrs. 
Rolfe supposed, they had “shipped a 
sea.” A tremendous wave had broken 
over the vessel, washed the hurricane 
or upper deck, dashed in the skylight of 
the ladies’ cabin, and poured into the 
room a complete flood. Lilian appre- 
ciated all her mother said, and was soon 
quiet; and then a scene of new interest 
presented itself. 

A Frenchwoman, with her only daugh- 
ter, had occupied the apartment with 
Mrs. Rolfe and Lilian from the first day 
out. They had been quite prostrated 
with sea-sickness, and hadscarcely made 
their toilet since they came on board. 

The young girl was very beautiful, and 
apparently intelligent and accomplished, 
speaking English with as much facility 
as her native tongue. A moment before, 
doubtless, they would not have supposed 
themselves able to stand, but now they 
were erect, at the opposite side of the 
cabin, with disheveled locks and disor- 
dered dress, their forms swaying with 
each motion of the vessel, saying their 
prayers with an ardor and rapidity quite 
indescribable. They did not pray as 
you or I perhaps would have done, ap- 
pealing to God in the hour of danger, 
crying for mercy and imploring protec- 
tion; but, with a rosary and crucifix 
in hand, they jabbered their Ave Marias 
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and Pater Nosters, counting the beads 
down to the center, rapidly reciting the 
creed, and then rushing back again with 
the same repetition of senseless words 
to the end of the string. No satisfac- 
tion or peace did they gather, however, 
from their devotions. Distress and ter- 
ror had seized their very souls, and they 
flung themselves back upon the lounge, 
wringing their hands in agony, and 
groaned and wept aloud. 

The fury of the storm had, however, 
ceased with this last great swell, and as 
the tumult of the elements gradually 
subsided, composure was restored to the 
terror-stricken devotees within. The 
young girl settled herself again in a re- 
clining posture, threw her long hair over 
the arm of the sofa, and closed her eyes 
as if to sleep. Presently, however, she 
changed her position, turning herself to- 
wards Mrs. Rolfe, to whom she had 
hitherto not spoken, and, after some ap- 
parent hesitation, lifting her full dark 
eyes to the face of the lady, she ad- 
dressed her. 

“ Madame,” she said, “ will you have 
the goodness to tell me what made you 
so peaceful this afternoon? Had you 


no fear? Did you not think we were in 
danger?” 
Mrs. Rolfe was greatly surprised. 


She had had no thought that her own 
calmness was making as vivid an im- 
pression on others as their panic did on 
her, and her heart was drawn out in love 
and pity for the interesting and youth- 
ful victim of a false and unsatisfying re- 
ligion. She answered her question as 
simply and clearly as she could, but with 
great earnestness, hoping and praying 
while she did so that it might be a good 
seed dropped into a spot of good ground, 
which should bear fruit to the glory of 
her divine Master. 

“My dear young friend,” she replied, 
“we have been all day in great danger, 
but I had no fear, because I knew we 
were in the hands of a loving Father, 
who would suffer no evil to befall us.” 
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“God, do you mean?” 

“Yes ; is not the good God our loving, 
tender Father?” 

“IT have not been taught to think so 
of the great God. I stand in awe, I am 
afraid of him.” 

“ But he tells us in the Bible that he 
is our Father, that he is always with us, 
that he cares for us more tenderly than 
earthly parents care for their children, 
that he will bestow upon us all needed 
good, and will avert from us all real evil. 
Surely in the arms of such a God we 
may rest in perfect peace.” 

“T do not read the Bible,” she timid- 
ly replied. “Iam not permitted.” Then, 
as if wishing to continue the conversa- 
tion, she observed, “But God permits 
people sometimes to be destroyed. How 
many are shipwrecked !” 

“Oh, yes, but if our Father thinks it 
is the best way for us to die, we need 
not be troubled at the thought. Dying 
is only the opening of heaven to those 
who love him, and it matters but little 
how or when we go. Is it not so?” 

“Oh,” she replied, with a groan, “I 
cannot think so. The prospect of death 
terrifies mc.” 

In vain Mrs. Rolfe endeavored to ex- 
plain the way of reconciliation with God, 
and deliverance from servile fear, through 
the merits of the crucified Redeemer. 
The poor, dark-minded girl, brought up 
in papal superstition, could not grasp it. 
Her feelings were, however, manifestly 
drawn toward her new friend, and many 
conversations on various themes were 
afterward enjoyed. 

Lilian was quite impressed by the in- 
cidents of the day, which, with other 
circumstances connected with the voy- 
age, led her to think more deeply than 
she had ever before done of the differ- 
ences between the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant religions. This her parents 
did not regret, as she was about to visit 
the countries where the darkness of pa- 
pal superstition broods, for they felt that 
this would be a favorable opportunity of 
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communicating to her much useful in- 
formation, and at the same time enforc- 
ing those obligations of gratitude to 
God which every child, trained in the 
light of Protestantism, ought to feel. 


CHAPTER V. 
SUNDAY ABROAD. 


How welcome was the first sight of 
land to our wearied voyagers, although, 
as Mrs. Rolfe said, it was “‘on the other 
side!” 

It was early on Saturday morning, 
two weeks from the day of their leaving 
home, that Lilian and her mother hur- 
ried through their toilet, and climbed the 
steep stairway to the hurricane deck to 
see the “‘ Needles.” Tall, slender, chalk 
cliffs these were, rising like white monu- 
ments on the extreme western point of 
the Isle of Wight. The steamer, sail- 
ing between the English coast and this 
island, approached so near the latter 
that they could see the green meadows 
and the stone cottages and the leafless 
trees quite distinctly. Lilian was inter- 
ested to know that this was the scene of 
many pretty stories she had read, and 
fancied that she could identify the home 
of the “ Dairyman’s Daughter,” and of 
the “ Young Cottager.”” Osborn House, 
one of Queen Victoria’s favorite summer 
resorts, of which they had a very good 
view with a glass, she thought was not 
at all remarkable, not a bit handsomer,”’ 
she said, than some of the fine brown 
cottages in the suburbs of her own na- 
tive city. 

“ Still, I suppose it’s very fine inside,” 
said the little girl. ‘“ How I wish I were 
a queen !” 

“ And not be allowed to lift a chair, or 
help yourself toa glass of water,” said 
father, “but just have to be waited on 
from morning till night.” 

Oh dear, no; I shouldn’t like to have 
servants following me around at every 
step. I like to be alone sometimes, and 
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won’t be a queen.” 

At last the engine ceased its heavy 
roll, and the voyage was at an end. 
Jumping over all the disagreeables of 
landing at Havre, where the steamer can 
not come directly up to the wharves, as 
in New York or Boston, but the passen- 
gers have to be transferred to a small 
steamboat, and so brought to the shore ; 
and over the annoyances of the custom- 
house, where they were ushered into the 
presence of a queer-looking little wo- 
man, who shook their shawls, poked her 
hand into their traveling-bags, and 


I guess I 


’ asked in French if they had anything to 


declare, to which Mrs. Rolfe laughingly 
answered, with her first attempt at a 
foreign tongue, that she had nothing to 
declare but that she was weary and 
faint,‘and would be glad of a bath and a 
good dinner, —we introduce Lilian to 
our readers, at an open window, in a 
front apartment of a European hotel, 
looking out in delighted wonder at the 
new, strange sights. Strange, indeed, 
they were ! 

“Well, Pinky,” said father, as he came 
in with a waiter bearing their trunks, — 
“ does it look natural ?” 

“Nothing but the sky,” answered 
Lilian, absently. She was wholly ab- 
sorbed watching the sea of heads in the 
street below. 

It was Sunday; but had not Miss 
Hamilton said there was no Sabbath in 
France? Now she realized that it was 
even so. To be sure, the doors of a dis- 
tant cathedral, which she could just dis- 
cern up the street, were open, and peo- 
ple were rushing out from the morning 
service ; but this was the only distinc- 
tive mark of the day. Everything else 
wore a festive appearance, for indeed it 
was a grand holiday, announced by the 
emperor, for some special celebration ; 
and Sunday had been chosen as the 
most suitable and convenient time for 
the observance. The military were all 
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out, martial music resounded through 
the city, flags were flying, the grim old 
houses, standing in high, solid rows on 
either side of the wide street, were hung 
with decorations, and the people in their 
holiday attire were crowding the thor- 
oughfare to join the soldiers and partici- 
pate in the festivities of the occasion. 
Shops were open, goods of all sorts dis- 
played, and toys and bonbons were of- 
fered in the streets as on any week-day. 

“What a strange Sunday!” at last 
exclaimed Lilian, drawing a long breath. 

“Yes,” said father, “it does not seem 
at all like the solemn, quiet day we know 
at home. 
to abolish the Sabbath altogether, but 
they found they couldnot. They learned 
that God was wiser in his appointments 
than they had judged.” 

“ Why, how, father ?” : 

“ They fancied that taking one day in 
seven from work was a waste of time ; 
that it was more than the people needed ; 
and so they substituted a tenth day for 
rest and recreation. But the result 
proved that this was not enough; that 
one-seventh was exactly the proportion 
of time that men and animals need, in 
order to sustain well their health and 
vigor ; and they were therefore obliged 
to return to the original plan and adopt 
Sunday. They made it, however, the 
play-day of the week. God meant it to 
be a day of spiritual improvement as 
well as of physical rest, but they did not 
believe in that.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because they did not believe that we 
had any spiritual nature to be improved, 
so they made their arrangements only 
for present enjoyment. The creed of 
the infidel is, “ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” 

“ Then why do they have churches ?” 
asked Lilian. 

“ A portion of the people are under 
the dominion of the Romish Church, 
and are taught that if they observe with 
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great care certain ceremonies God will 
accept them, and their salvation is se- 
cured, no matter what their character or 
daily life is.” 

“Look! look!” cried Lilian. “There 
go the two bishops who were on the 
steamer with us. How fast they are 
going! They have put on their long 
black robes ; and see the gold crosses 
hanging round their necks! Where do 
you suppose they are going so fast ?” 

“They are hurrying to the church 
before it is closed. See, they have their 
prayer-books with them,” said mother. 

“1’m sure that’s good in them, — to go 
right to church as soon as they get on 
shore. I think they are better than we 
are,” remarked Lilian. 

“Their devotion and zeal are really 
worthy of imitation,” replied mother; 
“but it’s a pity it should all be conse- 
crated to a wrong purpose. They will 
go to church, and perform a long ritu- 
al of unmeaning, heartless, idolatrous 
prayers, and think, perhaps, there is 
merit in the mere form. But do you not 
think God loves best the simple offering 
of the heart, which may be presented in 
retirement ?” 

“If their prayers are like those the 
French girl offered in the storm, I think 
so,” answered Lilian. 

“ They, instead of crying, ‘ Lord, save, 
or we perish !’ counted their beads,” said 
father; “and these, instead of saying 
“O God, we thank thee for deliverance 
from the perils of the deep!’ go to the 
cathedral and say mass.” 

“ Now, father, I want to know some- 
thing,” exclaimed Lilian, earnestly. “I 
meant to have asked you before, but I 
hadn’t a chance. Mother called the 
string of beads those people had a ro- 
sary. What is a rosary?” 

“A rosary is a string or necklace of 
any sort or size of beads. It consists 
of ten or fifteen divisions, or ‘stations,’ 
as the Catholics sometimes call them, 
of ten small beads each. These are 
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separated by a larger one, and finished 
with a cross. 
a help in counting their prayers. The 
ten small ones are for the Ave Marias ; 
the larger —” 

“Stop, father, please, —tell me what 
an Ave Maria is.” 

“It is a short prayer to Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, something like this: 
‘Hail, Mary, full of grace ; the Lord is 
with thee ; blessed art thou among wo- 
men. Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray 
for us sinners now, and at the hour of 
death. Amen.’ This they repeat ten 
times, and then comes the large bead, 
where they say a Pater Noster.” 

“ And what’s that?” 

“That's ‘Our Father, who art in 
heaven !’” 

“You see that they offer ten prayers 
to Mary, and one to God,” said mother. 

“ That looks as if they thought a wo- 
man was better and greater than God, 
doesn’t it ?”? remarked Lilian. 

“Tt does, certainly,” replied father. 
“But to go on: when they come to the 
cross, they repeat a Gloria Patri, — 
‘Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost, as it was in 
the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen.’ This is fol- 
lowed by the creed: ‘I believe in God, 
the Father Almighty, creator of heaven 
and earth,’ and so on; and that by the 
conpiteor, or general confession. All this 
they go through with, as you have no- 
ticed, with the greatest rapidity of utter- 
ance, giving no meaning or solemnity to 
the words, just as if this mere recitation 
was acceptable with God.” 

“ Does not that remind you, my daugh- 
ter, of a passage in the New Testa- 
ment?” asked mother. 

Lilian instantly replied, “ Yes, mother. 
It is the verse where Christ said, ‘ But 
when ye pray use not vain repetitions, 
as the heathen do; for they think that 
they shall be heard for their much speak- 
ing.’ ”? 


These beads are used as. 
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“And what commandment do they 
break in praying to the Virgin Mary?” 

“Tsit the first ?” asked Lilian, hesitat- 
ing, — “‘ Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me’?” 

“Certainly. In their worship and 
prayers to the Virgin Mary they exalt 
her to the place of God. They bestow 
upon her every conceivable title of ven- 
eration. They address her as the 
‘Mother of our Creator,’ as well as the 
“Mother of our Redeemer,’ the ‘Seat 
of wisdom, Cause of our joy, Tower of 
David, Ark of the covenant, Gate of 
heaven, Morning star, Refuge of sinners, 
Comfort of the afflicted, Help of Chris- 
tians, Queen of angels, Queen of heaven,’ 
and by many other titles, quite as ab- 
surd and wicked. You recollect what 
Jesus said to the person who once called 
his mother blessed,—‘ Yea, rather, bless- 
ed are they that hear the word of God 
and do it.’ And on another occasion, 
when he was told that his mother and 
his brethren stood without, desiring to 
speak with him, he said, stretching out 
his hands affectionately toward those 
who were immediately about him, ‘ Be- 
hold my mother and my brethren. For 
whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
whichis in heaven, the same is my broth- 
er, and sister, and mother.’ He doubt- 
less meant by that to have it understood 
that those who loved and followed him, 
and obeyed his words, were very dear 
to him, and that he regarded his mother 
the same as others, —as a sinner to be 
saved by his merits and intercession. 
If he had wished us to worship Mary, 
he could very easily have taught his dis- 
ciples to do so on either of those occa- 
sions.” 

“Well, father, now tell me what is 
mass, which you said these priests had 
gone to perform.” 

“Itis the communion service of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and forms the 
principal part of their worship.” 

“ Tell me about it, please.” 
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“J can’t describe it very correctly, my 
dear, for I am not at all familiar with 
the service, but while we are on the 
continent we will go into some of the 
churches, and you shall see the cere- 
mony for yourself.” 

“What beautiful music!” exclaimed 
Lilian, diverted from the church subject 
by the martial strains which were be- 
coming more and more clear; and she 
stretched her head again out of the win- 
dow. The lines of soldiers in their gay 
uniforms were marching down the street 
to the most lively airs. Two thousand 
passed the hotel while they gazed. The 
sight was a novel one, indeed, for a 
little American, who had rarely seen a 
soldier except on Fourth of July, and 
then in uniform and style quite inferior 
to Napoleon’s gay regiments. A few 
years later, and the spectacle she was 
looking at would not have impressed her 
so vividly. 

“ And see, mother,” said she, “in all 
this crowd of people following the sol- 
diers, there is scarcely a woman with a 
hat on. They all have these little close 
night-caps on! They are precisely what 
you buy for night-caps at home. And 
see, every little girl has one on, and even 

the babies! How funny it does look!” 
_ “That is the usual style of head-dress 
far the lower classes,” said father ; “and 
you will notice, in the crowd, persons 
who seem to be higher up in the social 
scale, perhaps the tradespeople, who 
wear a dress-cap of lace, with ribbon 
and flowers; and higher up yet, hats 
are worn. You see very few of these, 
however, for ladies, who wear hats, 
would not choose to come out in the 
street with such a holiday throng. But 
how neat they all look! You see no 
rags or uncleanliness in all the crowd.” 

“ How large and old these houses are! 
Do you suppose that such people live in 
these great houses ?” 
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“A great many of the people you see 


.in the street now, I presume, are from 


the country. The peasantry all flock in- 
to the city on such a day as this to see 
the fun. But these houses are most of 
them what we should call at home tene- 
ment houses. They are arranged with 
suites of apartments on each floor, or 
single rooms, for families. The higher 
up you go, to the fifth, sixth, or seventh 
stories, the cheaper is the rent. On the 
lower floor, the front apartment is held 
by the concierge, or keeper of the whole.” 

“ How different everything seems from 
New York!” said Lilian. 

“And this is only the beginning of 
wonders,” responded father. 

But though the holy Sabbath was so 
perverted and abused outside, within 
this quaint apartment in a strange land 
our Christian friends raised their Bethel, 
and God, who is everywhere, smiled in 
upon them. And as they sat in their 
straight-backed chairs by the open fire- 
place, where in the evening a few fagots 
had been kindled into a cheerful blaze, 
and talked of home and distant scenes, 
they could sing with the heart, — 


“ All scenes alike engaging prove 
To souls impressed with sacred love ; 
Where’er they dwell, they dwell in Thee, 
In heaven, in earth, or on the sea. 


While place we seek, or place we shun, 
The soul finds happiness in none ; 

But with our God to guide our way, 
Tis equal joy to go or stay.” 


And then, notwithstanding the brilliant 
illuminations which made the streets of 
the old city shine as from a hundred 
fires, and in spite of the mysterious, 
weird air of the antique, wainscoted 
apartment in which Lilian lay down to 
rest, she slept a sweet, refreshing sleep 
through all the long hours of this her 
first night in the Old World. 
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THE GOURD PIANO. 


BY REV. J. D. STRONG. 


I SOMETIMES think that music is the 
strangest thing in the world, and won- 
der how men discovered the art of mak- 
ing it. I never hear a sweet song ora 
grand march without feeling like bowing 
down in reverence before all the musi- 
cians that ever lived, since Jubal invent- 
ed the harp and the organ ; and I never 
see a boy or a girl with more than 
ordinary talent for it without saying to 
myself, God has given youa rare and 
beautiful gift, that is a richer mine of 
wealth than the Ophir or the Almaden. 

I once saw such a boy at Virgin Bay. 
Do you know where that is ? Get your 
map, and I will show you. First find 
San Juan, sometimes called Graytown, 
at the mouth of the San Juan River, 
on the Mosquito Coast, in Nicaragua. 
Then sail up that river on the miserable 
and badly-managed raft which they dig- 
nify there with the name of “ steamer.” 
You pass through one of the strangest- 
looking yet pleasantest countries you 
ever saw. Vines of all kinds and sizes, 
from those no larger than a pipe-stem 
to those as thick as a man’s arm, trail 
over the bushes and hang from the trees 
in gay festoons; gigantic plants with 
leaves twenty or thirty feet in length 
shoot up as thick as grass in a meadow ; 
an almost endless variety of trees, plants, 
bushes, and shrubs are so packed and 
jammed together everywhere, in one 
great tangled mass of foliage, that you 
would think even a Central American 
gray and white squirrel could not crawl 
through it ; and from the water’s edge, 
all along on each side of the river, these 
two splendid walls of perpetual green 
tise up like grand ramparts of beauty, 
as if to guard an enchanted region ; here 
and there, too, in little cleared spots, 
like islands in this vast sea of leaves, 
banana and orange groves smile upon 


you with their golden treasures; and 
monkeys of all sizes, with tails and 
without tails, swing and chatter in the 
trees and grin at you as you pass ; par- 
rots and paroquets, little and great, and 
in all sorts of gay plumage, sit as wise 
as owls and stare at you from the 
branches ; and huge alligators are sleep- 
ing lazily on every old log and mud-bank, 
while the sun pours down such brilliant 
floods of radiance as make these strange 
and novel scenes seem more like a fairy 
vision or a dream than reality. 

Before you know it, you have sailed a 
hundred and fifty miles amid this grand 
and beautiful scenery, and have reached 
Lake Nicaragua. Seventy miles more, 
and you are half-way up the lake, in a 
charming little bay on its western shore, 
behind a large, round island, that rises 
up out of the water like a great dome- 
shaped mountain. This is Virgin Bay, 
and the fifty droll-looking houses on the 
shore make the tamous town of the same 
name. 

While walking through the principal 
street one evening, I heard with aston- 
ishment what seemed to be the sound 
of a third-rate piano. On looking in 
through the open door, I saw the droll- 
est-locking machine that ever made 
music. It was a rude frame, like that 
which holds a grindstone, about six feet 
long and a foot wide, and stood on four 
rough legs, like those, of the slab bench- 
es so common in country school-houses 
when our fathers and mothers were 
young; and in the frame were fixed, 
mouth upwards, in a row, long, slim 
gourds, which in Central America often 
grow three or four feet in length, with- 
out being thicker than a man’s arm. 
The first was about three inches long, 
the next an inch longer, and so on, each 
increasing in length to the end of the 
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series. Across the frame, over the 
mouths of these gourds, flat little sticks, 
like short but wide paper-rulers, were 
placed and fastened loosely with strings ; 
and when they were struck with a kind 
of rude drum-stick the sounds echoed 
in the hollow gourds below, and seemed 
almost exactly like the notes of a cheap 
piano. The shortest gourds, of course, 
gave out the sharpest sounds, and the 
whole were so arranged as to give ex- 
actly all the notes in the octave. 
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The handsome little fellow sat and , 
beat with the drum-sticks as rapidly and 
skillfully as a lady at a piano uses her 
fingers, and out rolled the sweet sounds 
in such songs, marches, and waltzes as 
might put to shame many a well-trained 
player. When he saw me, as a compli- 
ment, I suppose, he struck up “ Yankee 
Doodle,” “ Hail Columbia,” and “ Old 
John Brown.” When the drumming 
ceased for a moment, I said to the young 
operator, — 

“Where you get him?” 


“Me make him,” was the 
reply. 
“Is it possible!” I ex- 


claimed; “where did you 


learn how ?” 


“ Me feel him in here,” he 


said, laying his hand on his 


breast; “so me make him.” 
{ That was the only explana- 
tion he could give of his re- 
markable achievement; but I 
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understood it perfectly. The 
| music was in his heart, and it 
would come out; and it had 
come out in this original and 
wonderful way. 

r Te \get. they: heart), right, 
= then, should be the first aim 


of every boy and girl; and 
===— how can you do it? One 
S== wiser than either you or I 


has said, “The fear of the 


Before this primitive piano, organ, 
banjo, or whatever you call it, sat a 
modern Orpheus, in the person of an 
Indian boy. He was tall, straight as an 
arrow, and bronzed just enough to give 
him a clear nut-brown complexion ; he 
had black eyes and hair, thin lips, a long, 
sharp nose, and white teeth. His face 
wore a kind and amiable expression, 
and his tone and manner showed that 
he had a refinement of feeling which 
one would not expect amid the rude 
scenes around him, nor from a boy 
wearing the scant dress of a shirt only. 


= Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom ; and the knowledge of the Holy is 
understanding.” God is the author and 
the source of all that is wise and beau- 
tiful and true in the universe; and to 
think as he thinks, and feel as he feels, 
and have him in your heart, is to have 
your whole being full of the truest and 
noblest wisdom. A genius for good is 
the highest kind of genius. If your 
heart is on fire with that, it will show it- 
self in a thousand heroic deeds, and 
make the very highest style of man or 
woman of you. 
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THE SURPRISE, 


MOTHER stood in the door with baby 
in her arms to see them off. There 
were father, and uncle Jack, and the two 
boys, Harry and John, in the wagon, 
with a load of brush-wood that they were 
taking up to Squire Jenkins in the vil- 
lage. 

Fido ran barking for joy beside 
the good white horse that had served 
so faithfully on the farm for many a 
year. Neighbor Holloway looked af- 
ter them from the other side of the 
gate. It was quite an event to drive to 
town, though only two miles away. 

To-day they had a great surprise for 
mother. It was a secret that they had 
kept for many weeks. To be sure, they 
had to make father their confidant, be- 
cause he could give them his interest 
and help in the matter. They had 
worked hard between the school ses- 
sions for their father and for the neigh- 
boring farmers, for so many pennies a 
day, and now, after three months, they 
were to reap the reward of their labor. 
Each lad had in his pocket a five-dollar 
bill, which was a great deal to have 


earned in short intervals. They were 
intending to get a new dress for mother, 
and for the little sister Bessie, and their 
hearts were light and happy with that 
sweet pleasure which toil for those who 
are dear to us must always bring. 

The boys might have hesitated all day 
over the goods before deciding, if father 
had not stepped in with his judgment, 
and suggested a nice drab delaine, 
which he knew would be appropriate, 
and with that, and a bright blue one for 
Bessie, the rich little farmers were con- 
tent to speed toward home. 

They carried the parcel into mother’s 
bed-room, and spread the pretty mate- 
rial upon the bed, and there she found 
it when she went to see what the chil- 
dren were about. 

It was a surprise indeed! and on 
Sunday, when she donned her new drab 
gown and knelt down in the village 
church to pray, her thoughts were not 
so much upon the dress itself, as upon 
the dutiful loving lads whose earliest 
work and care had been for mother. 

Ss. 


WE will exemplify the maxim, “ Better 
late than never,” by giving below what 
we should have been delighted to give 
in our December number, in connection 
with the portrait of Florence Nightin- 
gale. We looked patiently, and with 
some thoroughness, for an account of her 
religious character, but without success. 
Too late for use, we came upon a letter 
addressed in 1866 to Dr. Lemuel Moss, 
now editor of the “ National Baptist.” 
He had written to her, requesting to be 
referred to published facts of her life. 
In publishing her letter, the editor aptly 
remarks, ‘It denies our request, while 
it grants ita hundred-fold, presenting a 
portrait of her inner self, and containing 
a legacy of noble advice to all who will 
heed it.” 

In regard to her unwillingness to have 
her “likeness ” remain, we are glad that 
her “strong objection” was removed. 
The portrait which we gave was a fac- 
simile of one published, from a photo- 
graph, in the “ Leisure Hour,” a period- 
ical of the London Religious Tract So- 
ciety. The following is the letter : — 

Lonpon, Sept. 13, ’66. 
The Rev. Lemuet Moss : — 

My Dear Sir:— 1 could not do what you ask me to 
do in your kind letter of July 12th, viz., give you in- 
formation about my own life; though, if I could, it 
would be to show how a woman of very ordinary abil- 
ity has been led by God, by strange and unaccustomed 


paths, to do in his service what he did zz her. And 
if I could tell’you ali, you would see how God has done 


all and I nothing. I have worked hard, very hard, — 
that is all, —and I have never refused God anything, 
though, being naturally a very shy person, most of my 
life has been very distasteful to me. 

I have no peculiar gifts ; and I can honestly assure 
any young lady, if she will but try to wadk, she will 
soon be able to run the “appointed course.’’ But 
then she must first learn to walk, and even when she 
runs she must run “with gatience.’”? Most people 
don’t even try to walk. 

But I would also say to all young ladies who are 
called to any peculiar vocation, Qualify yourselves for 
it asa man does for his work. Don’t think you can 
undertake it otherwise. A man of the greatest natu- 
ral aptitude does not fancy that he can be, e. g., pro- 
fessor of Greek, unless he has studied Greek for years. 

And again, if you are called to do a man’s work, 
don’t exact a woman’s privileges, —the privileges of 
inaccuracy, of weakness, of the muddle-head. Sub- 
mit yourselves to the rules of business, as men do, by 
which alone you can make God’s business succeed. 
For he has never said that he will give his success and 
his blessing to inefficiency, —to sketchy and unfin- 
ished work. 

It has happened to me more than once to be told 
by women,—your countrywomen, —‘‘ Yes, but you 
had personal freedom.”” Nothing can well be farther 
from the truth. I question whether God has ever 
brought any one through more difficulties and contra- 
dictions than I have had. But I imagine these exist 
less among you than among us, so I will say no more. 

But to all women I would say, Look upon your 
work, whether it be an accustomed or unaccustomed 
work, as upon a trust confided to you. This will keep 
you alike from discouragement and from presumption, 
from idleness and from overtaxing of yourself. Where 
God leads the way, he has bound himself to help you 
to go the way. 

I have now been nine years a prisoner to my room 
from illness, and overwhelmed with business. Had I 
more faith,—more of the faith which I profess, —I 
should not say ‘‘ overwhelmed.” For it is all business 
sent me by God. And I am really thankful to him, 
though my sorrows have been deep and many, that he 
still enables me to do his business. This must be my 
excuse for not having answered your questions be- 
fore. 

Nothing, “with the approval of my own judgment, 
has been made public,” or I would send it to you. I 
have a strong objection to sending my own “likeness,” 
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for the same reason. Some of the most valuable work 
the world has seen we know not who is the author of; 
we only know that God is the Author of all. I do not 
urge this scruple upon others; but it is a deep-seated 
religious scruple in myself. I do not wish my name 
to remain, nor my likeness. That God alone should 
be remembered I wish. 

If I could really give the lesson of my life to my 
countrywomen and yours (indeed, J would fain look 
upon us as all one nation), the lesson of my mistakes, 
as wellas of the rest, I would. But for this there is 
no time. I would only say, Work, work; in silence 
at first, in silence for years. It will not be time wast- 
ed. Perhaps in all your life it will be the time you 
will afterwards find to have been best spent. And it 
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is very certain that without it you will be no worker ; 
you will not produce one “ perfect work,” but only a 
botch, in the service of God. 
Pray believe me, my dear sir, with great truth, ever 
your faithful servant, 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


Have you ever réad Baker’s Sources of the Nile, 
where he says he was more “like a donkey than an 
explorer’?? That is much my case. I believe it is 
that of all who have to do any unusual work. And I 
would especially guard young ladies from fancying 
themselves like Lady Superiors, with an obsequious 
following of disciples, if they undertake any great 
work. F. N. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS, 


Vi. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN-~ 


NING WITH “B.” 


1. Who, three times over, spoke bet- 
ter than he meant to speak, because the 
Lord spoke by him ? 

2. What name was applied to two 
men, one of whom, it would naturally 
be thought, from his gentleness, did not 
deserve it? 

3. A certain vessel, mentioned nota 
few times in the Bible, would be, ac- 
cording to the modern use of the word, 


something easily broken by a fall. But 
this is not true of it. What is it? 

4. What light, slender substance was 
instrumental in preserving a life destined 
to be of great usefulness to the world? 

5. What place witnessed the most 


glorious of our Saviour’s miracles ? 


vu. 
OUR MEMORY CIRCLE. 
Let the family circle unite in naming, 
each in turn giving one, all the rivers 
mentioned in the Bible. 


VIII. 
In this enigma many names appear, 
Each telling for itself why mentioned here. 


The letters which begin these names, combined, 
Will form a sentence you should keep in mind. 
The Jewish priests displayed it, graven with art ; 
But God alone can write it on the heart. 


I longed to see God’s holy house rise from its ruins drear. 

My ground, from wonders worked thereon, became a holy place. 
I sought to teach Eve’s daughters vain in God’s eternal fear. 

I plighted faith to Israel’s king, though not of Israel’s race. 
Because a king was covetous, I yielded up my breath. 

With clear prophetic eye I saw God’s judgment day appear. 

In righteousness I judged the land, and Israel mourned my death. 
The thought of my most grievous sin caused many a bitter tear. 


In holy charity I lived, soothing the orphan’s woe. 
Amidst a nation’s heroes bold I struggled for the right. 


My son at God’s supreme command from land to land did go. 
I made a compact with a king ; ’twas pleasing in God’s sight. 
I freed a captive from his chains after long years of grief. 
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God’s holy care preserved my son from his impending wrath. 
The doom of Edom I foretold, and Israel’s sure relief. 

I spurned advice of godly men, and chose a foolish path. 
The power of Israel’s mighty God I could not well defy, 
And now a headless, handless stump upon the ground I lie. 


BIBLE JOURNEYS. —NO. II. 


ANSWERS. 
I (1) ADMAH.! “Deut.” xxix: 235 
Hos. xi. 8. (2) ABANA. 2 Kings v. 12. 
(3) Al. Josh vii. 1-21. (4) AntTrpa- 


TRIS. Acts xxiii. 31. (5) AprIA. Acts 
XXvil. 27. (6) AJALON. Josh. x. 12+13. 
Il, JOASH. 2 Kings xi. 1-12, 21. 


The five books of Moses were given to | 
him. Verse 12; Deut. xvii. 18. 

Iv. Jacob’s journey to Haran. (1) 
Gen. xxvili. I-5. (2) 11-15. (3) 18-22. 
(4) xxix. 2. (5) 9-12. (6) 13. 

v. (1) JAMES. (2) Luke vii. 4-9; 
Acts x. I, 2,7. (3) Acts v. 193 xii. 7-11. 


